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Thou art to know that thy soul is the 
center, habitation, and kingdom of God. 
That therefore, to the end the Sovereign 
King may rest on that throne of thy soul, 
thou oughtest to take pains to keep it 
clean, quiet, void, and peaceable; clean 
from guilt and defects; quiet from fears; 
void of affectation, desires, and thoughts; 
and peaceable in temptations and tribula- 
tions.—Michael De Molinos. 


FOREWORD 


THERE are saints in the fellowship of the 
Christian faith who, by reason of their gifts 
and capacities for influential and lasting 
service, have become familiar to Christen- 
dom. Fathers and schoolmen, theologians 
and statesmen, recluses and preachers have 
been well remembered, and to our profit, 
for among them are found the heroes of 
God. Others not so intellectually gifted 
have exhibited the consecration and zeal 
which are the spiritual glory of the Church 
and the witness of her divine origin and 
succession. But how many saints there 
have been and still are, in the more do- 
mestic circles of Protestantism, of whom 
little is known because few have thought 
it worth while to record for our edifica- 
tion their excellent graces. Not much has 
been written of those who have practiced 
in obscure and humble station the theo- 
_ logical virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
and the cardinal virtues of prudence, 
justice, courage, and temperance. James 
Everett delighted our fathers with a capi- 
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tal biography of Sammy Hick, the village 
blacksmith; the brief memoir of William 
Carvosso has fed the souls of thousands 
of Methodists who could appreciate his 
singular and earnest goodness; and the ro- 
mance of the circuit riders has been told by 
Edward Eggleston and Corra Harris. The 
man whose story appears in these pages was 
of their type and in no sense inferior to 
them. William Owen was a characteristic 
product of Methodist teaching and of the 
Methodist temper. He emerges from this 
inquiry concerning him with perfect safety. 
His life was in harmony with his profes- 
sion, and as time moves on one’s reflections 
can find no lessening of esteem or affection 
for him. He serves to show God’s infini- 
tude of saving, purifying grace; how it 
has been dispensed in secluded places, and 
among those whose names will be found 
at last in the Book of Life. I have claimed 
him as a saint of the Methodist persua- 
sion; and if the claim is verifiable, he takes 
rank among the chief sons and daughters 
of his communion. For this cause I send 
forth this little volume, with no apology 
for its appearance, but with a keen sense 
of its incompleteness. Much that he was 
and did cannot be told here, for while 
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literary ingenuity and artifice may with 
comparative ease portray the operations 
of mentality, how feeble they are in deline- 
ating the growth and the ways of a rich and 
cultured soul! Yet I venture to hope that 
what is here imperfectly given will serve 
to inspire and sustain those who love the 
kingdom of our Lord and watch and work 
for his appearing. 
S. PARKES CADMAN. 


CHAPTER I 
BIRTH AND ENVIRONMENT 


And on and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang,—they 
sprang from hill to hill; 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Dar- 
win’s rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy 
hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Mal- 
vern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light. 

—Lord Macaulay, “The Spanish Armada.” 


WitLt1am OweEN was born on September 
13, 1822, at the village of Lawley Bank, in 
the county of Shropshire, and on the border 
of the midland province of England. Law- 
ley Bank is a mining hamlet situated on 
a ridge which overlooks the adjacent par- 
ishes of Wellington and Madeley. The 
Wrekin is the commanding feature of the 
landscape, a typical English mountain, 
with rounded slopes in verdure clad and 
darkened by stretches of fir tree and 
pine. Such eminences are not so wild 
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and romantic as those of Wales; they 
lack the height and rugged grandeur of 
the Scotch mountains, and when com- 
pared with the world’s great ranges their 
proportions are small indeed. None the 
less they have their own attractions; 
they teem with human associations and 
are suffused with the light of other 
days. Such a spot is the Wrekin, under 
whose shadow Mr. Owen lived and died. 
It is the landmark of twenty counties, ris- 
ing precipitously from the rolling Shrop- 
shire plain, and in its solitary state showing 
at a glance why it has been for centuries 
the center of its surroundings and a so- 
cial resort for the encircling population. 
“Proud Salopians,” whenever they met in 
fraternity, pledged their good will in the 
time-honored toast, “All friends around 
the Wrekin”—a sentiment which has been 
carried to the frontiers of the British 
empire and to various parts of our republic. 

The ascent of the hill well repays the 
climber. He passes between the still exist- 
ing earthworks of the ancient Mercians, 
who took refuge within these defenses 
when pursued by their enemies. In a cave 
hard by Saint Gilbert, a hermit of medi- 
zevalism, once had his cell. ‘Along oF 
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depth below the Severn River winds its 
circuitous course, and laves the foothills 
which dip sharply down to its waters. 
Directly underneath is Uriconium, a city 
of Roman foundation whose walls in- 
closed three miles of territory now cov- 
ered by fruitful fields. This is the place 
of which the poet sings, “the white town 
in the valley, the town of fair stone gleam- 
ing among the green woodland, left bereft 
and desolate, the hall of its chieftain with- 
out fire, without light, without song.” 
King Ceawlin and his West Saxon tribes- 
men harried the place after the imperial 
troops were withdrawn. The traces of his 
ravages still remain on fire-scorched walls 
and unearthed weapons, while skeletons 
in a crouching position beneath the debris 
silently indicate the unexpected fury of 
his foray. Upon a lower eminence some 
miles away the spires of Shrewsbury 
pierce the line of vision. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was brought here from Ludlow Castle 
to enter the famous school of Edward VI 
during his father’s term as Lord of the 
Marches. He received his first education 
at Shrewsbury, where, likewise, many 
another past and present notability of 
England has owed his academic training 
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to such masters as Butler and Kennedy 
and Moss. 

On a rare day in June, when the lights — 
and shadows come and go on mead and 
abbey, mount and stream, the prospect 
from the Wrekin’s summit is among the 
loveliest in the land. The peace of a great 
bridal day of earth and sky rests upon 
the entire scene. As the eye absorbs the 
diversified display, and the spirit is upraised 
by its soft and harmonious beauties, one 
can sympathize with the writers who have 
indited its praises, and read again with zest 
Macaulay’s reference to the place. 

In yonder half-timbered cottage, plainly 
visible, Richard Baxter spent his childhood 
days. Up that church tower, peering above — 
the verge, young and daring Clive, after- 
ward the conqueror of India, swarmed in — 
defiance of the horrified beadle. Charles — 
Darwin sallied forth from his native town, 
Shrewsbury, to hunt in the Attingham — 
woods or add to his growing collection © 
from the fossils of the hill. The ruins of 
five abbeys are either in actual sight or 
within walking distance. Buildwas, with 
its late Norman rounded pillars; Wen- 
lock, once the stateliest minster of the 
shire; Lilleshall, boasting some choice 
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remnants of the Decorated style; Haugh- 
mond, whose guest chamber and infirmary 
are still left; and the Abbey Foregate 
Benedictine Monastery of Robert De Mont- 
gomery, relative of William I and Earl of 
Shrewsbury, are Shropshire’s monuments 
of a former age, and the products of its 
religious beliefs. Thirty castles, a hundred 
fine old manor houses, and twice as many 
ancient parish churches, some of which 
rest on Saxon masonry, are the focal points 
for clustering copses, for groups of ivy- 
mantled cottages, and prosperous farm- 
steads with their straw-thatched barns. 
In farther view are the Caer Caradoc, the 
Longmynd, and the Breiddens; to the 
south uprise the Brown and Clee Hills, 
standing forth like sentinels to guard the 
‘passes into Wales. The hue and lift of 
the sky give a hint of the Irish Channel 
behind them, imagined though not seen. 
As we watch the Severn disappear in the 
cleft below Benthall Edge it carries us 
onward in reminiscence to Madeley, of 
whose seraphic vicar this history will 
speak again; to Bridgnorth, where Baxter 
wrote and preached his “Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest”; and to the estuary of Glouces- 
ter City, with its glorious cathedral and the 
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precincts, in which Bishop Hooper suffered 
his martyrdom. A Shropshire lad could 
be forgiven if he dwelt at length upon the 
collegiate fane of Ludlow, or Pitchford 
Hall’s unequaled quaintness; he is tempted 
to linger near the Atcham Bridge or at 
Tong Church, under whose tower Little 
Nell found a peaceful going forth at the 
end of her wanderings. Certainly anyone 
who has looked on the Wrekin or sur- 
veyed the natural panorama from its crest 
will always turn back to them with fond 
recollections and freely voice their charms. 

But every earthly paradise has its draw- 
backs, and this is no exception. Over one 
quarter of the view hangs a heavy pall of 
smoke punctured at intervals by the flames 
of many furnaces. When this smother 
is lifted by the breezes, or ascends 
straightly and unruffled, glimpses of a 
black and scoriated countryside are visible, 
filled with billowing heaps of refuse and 
shale. There the coal and iron industries 
of the nation until recently had an impor- 
tant development, and in the early and 
middle parts of the nineteenth century they 
won a foremost place in the trade of the 
world. 

Surrounded by these tokens of God’s 
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handiwork and of man’s defacing toil, 
William Owen early learned the lessons 
‘of his environment. He loved the created 
beauties and historical associations at 
which we have hinted; he turned from 
them to his bereft fellow creatures in the 
thickly crowded and unhealthy habitations 
of work. And he bore marks of the per- 
vasive influence of both upon his youth and 
later years. His entire career was symbol- 
ized by their extremes; he dwelt in the 
hills and also on the plain. From the 
former he obtained his vision and derived 
strength for its requirements; on the lat- 
ter he found the opportunities he sought 
for a consecrated example and an effectual 
service. 


CHAPTER II 


EARLY DAYS AND THEIR SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 


At the other end of the social scale lay the 
masses of the poor. They were ignorant and 
brutal to a degree which it is hard to conceive, 
for the increase of population which followed 
on the growth of towns and the development of 
commerce had been met by no effort for their 
religious or educational improvement. . . 

In the middle class the old Puritan spirit 
lived on unchanged, and it was from this class 
that a religious revival burst forth at the close 
of Walpole’s administration, which changed after 
a time the whole tone of English society. The 
Church was restored to life and activity. Re- 
ligion carried to the hearts of the people a fresh 
spirit of moral zeal, while it purified our litera- 
ture and our manners. A new philanthropy 
reformed our prisons, infused clemency and 
wisdom into our penal laws, abolished the slave 
trade, and gave the first impulse to popular edu- 
cation. The revival began in a small knot of 
Oxford students, whose revolt against the reli- 
gious deadness of their times showed itself in 
ascetic observances, an enthusiastic devotion, and 
a methodical regularity of life which gained 
them the nickname of “Methodists.”—John 
Richard Green, History i! the English People, 
bb. 736, 737. 
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LITTLE is known of Mr. Owen’s parents, 
save that they were frugal folk of an hon- 
est sort whose were 


“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


They had scanty if any advantages 
for themselves, and could bestow none 
on their child. In this privation those 
around them shared, for the after- 
math of gloom and depression which 
settled on Britain at the close of her 
gigantic struggle in the Napoleonic wars 
was nowhere more dense nor impenetrable 
than in the mining regions of the Midlands. 
When young Owen played at his father’s 
door railways were still a dream of the 
future, slavery existed on a large scale in 
the Colonies as well as in the United States, 
-and nearly a million negroes were bought 
and sold in the domains of King William 
IV. Forgery and numerous other felonies 
were punishable with death. Yet, notwith- 
standing this severity, crime was rampant, 
and men and women were hanged by the 
score, sometimes in chains. Socially, the 
old absolutisms which had been shattered 
‘elsewhere held firmly here: they inflicted 
degradation on the laboring classes, and it 
is doubtful if the bondsmen of a Southern 
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plantation were more unfortunate than the 
white serfs of the English mines and fac- 
tories. These were at the bottom of the 
heap, a confused and struggling mass of 
humanity, whose hardships can scarcely 
be imagined now. Mr. Owen vividly 
remembered the brutalities into which his 
beginnings were flung. In his adoles- 
cent period the coal and ore measures were 
comparatively virgin, and thousands of 
workmen were employed in excavating 
and smelting them. Their lives were filled 
with rough and repulsive elements. <A 
rude rivalry in physical prowess was their 
prevailing standard of merit, and the weak 
had no protection from its excesses. Not 
only men and boys but women and girls 
were sent below the surface to endure the 
darkness, the dangers, and the toil of the 
pit. Those who were considered more 
fortunate—indeed, a sort of aristocracy in 
the ranks of labor—sweated before the 
blasting and puddling furnaces, and forged 
and fashioned the iron. Public education 
was not established save in a few instances, 
for knowledge was deemed a dangerous 
thing by the superior people. Those bolder. 
spirits who ventured to assert the com- 
monest human rights were suspected, 
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ostracized, and persecuted. It is a sad 
story, the story of the rule of a riotous 
greed of paganism, in both masters and men. 
Here and there some more enlightened 
employers strove against formidable obsta- 
cles, and made predictive efforts toward 
better things. But in the main the current 
was too strong for their isolated resist- 
ance, and it swept before it hosts of the 
people, so that for a time their depravity 
was the despair of the legislator and of the 
moralist. 

The sequel has shown that these Mid- 
land artisans and peasants were capable 
of spiritual and moral development. Yet 
those who witnessed their vitiating pur- 
suits in the twenties and thirties of the 
past century may be forgiven for doubting 
it. They frequented the alehouse and the 
gambling-den; and patronized ferocious 
pugilistic encounters, bull-baiting, dog- 
fighting, the cock-pit, and the like; in 
short, the carnal sports of men of small 
understanding and strong passions fur- 
nished their relief from prolonged inter- 
vals of domineering work. Nor should 
we too readily blame them: they were more 
sinned against than sinning, the ignorant 
half-conscious victims of thoroughgoing 
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extortion who had sunk below the level 
of desire into a dull soulless apathy, due 
to culpable neglect, to moral and mental 
starvation, and to a social dislocation which 
was in many respects the flat contradic- 
tion of genuine Christianity. The mining 
districts were not alone in this lamen- 
table state of affairs. The rural people were 
little better, if any, as regards morals, and 
scarcely the equals in intelligence of their 
brothers of the mine and the forge. The 
traveler by the Holyhead Road from Lon- 
don to Liverpool, which traverses the 
_ county of Shropshire, could then survey 
from the top of the coach a farming lo- 
cality as bounteous as any in the land; 
cherry, apple, pear, and filbert orchards, 
fields loaded in autumn with wheat and 
root crops, large and level pasturages in 
which the sheep and oxen fattened stretch- 
ing away to the boundary of hill or horizon, 
clipped quickset hedges with a row of dam- 
son trees running alongside, and beyond 
the upland the windy heath or the primeval 
wood—such was the heart of England 
from the outward aspect. But there was 
corruption within, a deplorable absence of 
sobriety and chastity, and a grievous lack 
of light or healing. It was an unsatis- 
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factory condition, which left an entail of 
suffering alleviated to some degree by the 
merciful oblivion of Hodge and by his 
stolid patience and endurance. These oc- 
casionally gave way: for wanting bread and 
demanding it the mobs were ridden down 
by armed yeomanry, led by the landlords, 
and a few years before’ Mr. Owen’s birth 
men were shot on the highway for breaking 
the king’s peace and destroying property. 

Even then the dawn of a brighter day 
had begun: pious clergymen and laymen 
alike were distressed and agitated when 
they saw the gross darkness which cov- 
ered the people. In the rectories of Angli- 
can vicars, and the homes of the well-to- 
do merchants where evangelical influences 
prevailed, means had been devised that the 
banished children of God should not be 
utterly separated from him. Lord John 
Russell and his fellow Whigs planned a 
broadening of the ancient constitution, and 
radical politicians demanded that and more. 
The repeal of the corn laws was mooted, 
though not as yet feasible. William Cob- 
bett was riding through the agricultural 
‘sections with observant eye and pungent 
homely speech. Lord Morley observes 
that up to 1832, as all the books truly tell 
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us, political power in England belonged to 
the territorial aristocracy, not insensible to 
public opinion in framing and administer- 
ing laws, but still exercising decisive 
influence on its own account. Then 
the currents became too strong for the 
old channels. Opinion in the middle class 
became the guide, though patricians and 
landed men long kept cabinets to them- 
selves, to say nothing of their monopoly 
of the benches at quarter sessions and the 
posts in army, navy, and diplomacy. They 
maintained the corn laws for fourteen 
years; they had their own way in foreign 
policy in spite of the Manchester men, the 
best representatives that the middle class 
ever had. 

Better for England than reform or 
reformers, the Methodist revival had come 
to Lawley Bank and Madeley, to Welling- 
ton and Ketley Bank, as it came eventu- 
ally to every town and city in the land, 
and they shared in the moral revolution it 
has bestowed on half the world. Its vital 
interpretations of the gospel, its dauntless 
courage and ordered march had already ac- 
complished lasting benefit in republic and 
empire. But it is doubtful if any of its 
achievements were more notable than those 
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which rescued the miners and ironworkers 
of the Black Countries of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire from barbarism and spiritual 
death. Of course the first itinerant preach- 
ers were derided and reviled, but this added 
fuel to the cleansing flame. What mat- 
tered stoning and jailing when the noto- 
rious and desperate sinners of the cross- 
roads and villages were rescued from 
abysmal depths and enfranchised in the lib- 
erty of the children of God? Their glow- 
ing experiences shone the brighter because 
of the surrounding squalor, their shouts of 
praise echoed above the cry of the beaten 
wife and the roar of drunken crews. 
Modest chapels gradually supplanted cot- 
tages and services on the green or in the 
market-place. Then and there began that 
steady and unceasing effort to stem the 
tides of wickedness and advance the cause 
of religion which still persists and which, 
if found faithful, will be rewarded in the 
future as in the past. 
Among the converts was William Owen, 
a shrinking, reticent lad, who, while well 
below his teens, had been sent to the insa- 
‘tiable pit, and who was now lifted up to a 
height of peace and joy which he occupied 
to the end of his days. He has confirmed 
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by personal testimony the sad recitals of 
this chapter, and added thereto the story 
of that redeeming grace which worked the 
transformation in which he shared. In 
its delights he forgot his weary and pro- 
longed labors, his beggarly pittance, his 
ovetbearing masters, for the evangel of the 
Son of God was revealed to his heart and 
fulfilled in his life. The captive was freed, — 
the prison doors were opened, and the gos- 
pel was preached to the poor. He was 
eighteen years of age when he obtained the 
blessing of divine forgiveness, and stead- 
fast obedience to its behests was hence- 
forth the law of his being. He never 
faltered, never once looked back, nor laid 
over and over again the foundations of his 
faith. They were secure, impregnable, and 
on them he reared a superstructure of 
nearly sixty years of blameless conduct 
and service which demonstrated his unre- 
served consecration to the highest ideals 
he knew and the illimitable energy he put 
forth for their realization. From this sig- 
nificant hour of regeneration his history be- 
came an inseparable part of the growth of 
the kingdom of God in his vicinity. It 
leavened him and all his nature, and through 
him it became a leaven and a power in his 
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surroundings. He lived to see the evils he 
‘mourned allayed, the griefs assuaged; the 
sins of many pardoned, and their souls, 
like his own, inspired and enriched. The 
fact of such conversion was too frequent, 
too full of meaning, to be ignored, and in 
its witness of divine life and responsive 
faith he rejoiced throughout his earthly 


pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER III 


MARRIAGE AND SETTLEMENT AT OLD 
PARK 


Captain of Israel’s host, and Guide 

Of all who seek the land above, 
Beneath thy shadow we abide, 

The cloud of thy protecting love; 
Our strength, thy grace; our rule, thy word; 
Our end, the glory of the Lord. 


By thine unerring Spirit led, 
We shall not in the desert stray; 
We shall not full direction need, 
Nor miss our providential way; 
As far from danger as from fear, 
While love, almighty love, is near. 
—Hymn 611, The Methodist Hymn-Book. 


Ir was in the month of March, 1841, 
when the Rev. John Morris, one of the 
preachers in charge of the Madeley Cir- 
cuit, came up to Lawley Bank to give the 
novitiate his first class ticket. Mr. Owen 
carefully kept it and the many which fol- 
lowed as signs of his visible fellowship 
with the Church of his choice. For five 
years more he retained his membership in 
the local society, and began a wide ac- 
quaintance with the foremost preachers of 

30 
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the denomination. The Foreign Mission- 
ary Society was in the first flush of its 
organization and advance; its advocates 
appeared at Lawley Bank, and their tid- 
ings thrilled the impressionable hearts of 
the hearers. What a story it is! In 1812 
Methodism had no missionary operations 
except those of Dr. Coke, who belonged 
to both sides of the Atlantic and to the 
regions beyond. In the following year the 
official scheme was formulated and the 
pioneering efforts of the wisely adventurous 
doctor were supplemented and enlarged by 
such master spirits of Methodism as Jabez 
Bunting and Richard Watson. The en- 
tire Church of Wesley’s foundation was 
travailing in birth with larger aims for the 
spread of the truth as it is in Jesus. On 
October 6, 1813, Richard Watson preached 
one of the first sermons which inaugurated 
the Missionary Society, from the text 
“Come from the four winds, O breath.” 
The invocation was heard, the heavenly 
gales blew in answer to that illustrious 
discourse, and they refreshed the nations. 
In 1815 this noble and distinguished theo- 
logian and preacher issued an appeal to 
the youth of the churches. It was the year 
of Waterloo, and a more far-reaching and 
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permanent triumph was then won for the 
kingdom of Christ than the Allies had 
obtained over the legions of Napoleon 
the First. In the interval between these 
formative periods and the time of Mr. 
Owen’s conversion the missionary cause 
had been taken into the warm, loving em- 
brace of a young and optimistic Church. 
He also shared its hopes and fears; 
his belief in its divine origin was un- 
bounded. He unceasingly sounded the 
note of its advance, and was sanguine for 
its ultimate access to many nations. When 
he was earning but a few shillings a week 
and giving them to support the parental 
home, he promised out of his poverty a 
pound to the funds. He trembled when 
his word was passed, and for twelve 
months saved every penny he could 
spare to pay the obligation. But the reflec- 
tion that the seed sown in tears would 
everywhere ripen for a great harvest 
eased his discipline, and he dated many 
favors of divine love from that act of 
devotion. 

In 1846 he left Lawley Bank to com- 
mence his married life in Old Park, a vil- 
lage close at hand. Here he brought the 
lady who became his wife, Miss Jane 
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Evans, a woman of Methodist ancestry and 
connection, for whom he had waited and 
worked as Jacob did for Rachel. She 
was a true helpmeet, an unfailing sup- 
porter, and their domestic intercourse 
added to the honor and happiness of both. 
His first care and his last thought were for 


her, while she ministered to his daily neces- 


sities with a careful and yet generous over- 
sight which left him free to follow his 
course unchecked. Theirs was a model home, 
for more than half a century a chosen re- 
sort of the lovers of God and goodness. 
Its soothing atmosphere and spotless clean- 
liness gave it attractiveness. Among its 


frequent visitors the first in esteem and wel- 


come were the ministers, for Mr. Owen paid 
the under shepherds of the flock a filial 
reverence, albeit a reverence unhampered 
by any fear of man, or by any glorying in 
men. The older pastors were his mentors, 
the younger ones he yearned to aid; toward 
them he had an exceedingly gracious man- 
ner, and daily mentioned them by name, 
soliciting Heaven’s choicest gifts in their 
behalf and upon their labors. 

The residence was also a sanctuary for 
worship, and the dwellers in adjoining cot- 
tages participated in the holy exercise or 
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listened and were admonished that the fear 
of the Lord was the beginning of wisdom. 
Thither came the prodigal, with his 
wretchedness; the sinner, burdened by his 
guilt and shame. Backsliders who had lost 
the central point of bliss bowed there in 
prayer and sought and found restoration. 
The family altar was laden with many sac- 
rifices and besieged by divers supplications. 
Erected for his own kinsfolk, yet meeting 
the needs of a wider constituency, it made 
his domicile a veritable house of refuge 
under whose rooftree were frequently 
heard the confessions of penitence and the 
pans of release. The influences of such 
a spot in so depraved a neighborhood 
cannot be estimated here; the Day of 
Assize alone will reveal the range of their 
benediction. The children born in Chris- 
tian homes have cause for gratitude, 
and the one beloved daughter of the Owen 
household lives to this hour to bless the 
Author of all goodness for the parents he 
bestowed upon her. 

The name “Old Park,” like so many 
names in the locality, was originally given 
to the village because of game forests and 
fishing streams which long ago existed 
there. In Plantagenet times the baronial 
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lords had preserved its retreats for the 
chase, but deer and fish have long since 
disappeared, and the monarchs of the 
woodland have been felled. In the forties 
and fifties of the past century heaps 
of dirt and tall chimneys belching forth 
black volumes of fume and soot abounded 
- on every side. A roofless dismantled Nor- 
man chapel stands in an adjoining garth 
as a Single relic of the departed age. The 
clanking of machinery, the steady thud of 
steam hammers, and the jar of whirling 
chains were familiar sounds morning, 
noon, and night. Men and women, wend- 
_ing their way to toil at early hours or 
returning thence at nightfall, dispirited and 
careworn, or again boisterous and pro- 
fane, could be met on every path. The re- 
laxations they indulged have already been 
depicted, and while the majority respected 
the young Methodist layman and his wife, 
some mocked their zeal and strove to 
thwart their godly purposes. But Mr. 
Owen understood them thoroughly, both 
on their better and their baser sides. He 
grieved for their wickedness, he chided it 
sharply, and he rejoiced over everyone 
brought into the fold and safely sheltered 
from the moral wilderness around and 
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its devouring beasts. Best of all, he 
never ceased to cherish faith in their pos- 
sibilities. And why not? Practically de- 
serted by the ruling powers, they had, 
notwithstanding, furnished the sinews for 
that rule. Their fathers had followed Wel- 
lington across the Pyrenees and down to 
the plains of France; their brothers and 
sons had climbed the heights of Alma and 
relieved the Residency at Lucknow. Out 
of these remote hamlets, abodes of dirt 
and ignorance, came the men who revo- 
lutionized the processes of the manufacture 
of iron. On the surface many of them 
appeared big, bold, gin-breathing fellows, 
limited to their own patch of earth and sky 
and knowing nothing of the world that lay 
beyond, But once touched by patriotic 
impulses or by the spiritual refinements of 
their beloved denomination, they loyally 
furnished their full quota for military, in- 
dustrial, and religious concerns, Braver 
soldiers never donned a uniform, better 
workmen never swung a shovel. As in- 
ventors, preachers, politicians, and reli- 
gionists they did their part, and did it well. 
The registers of the Bible Schools at Law- 
ley Bank and Madeley show that they have 
sent out in the past sixty years a score of 
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ministers, including Joshua Mason, Fred- 
erick Mason, George T. Perks, Philip 
Callier, Dr. Perry, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; his brother, Isaiah Perry, of Australia; 
a third brother, John Perry; John Barlow, 
of Brooklyn, and the writer of these lines. 
This fruitfulness was not confined to these 
places; nearly every adjacent Methodist 
house of worship can tell of its former 
sons now in the pastorate, and it follows 
their progress with affection and prayer. 

The nucleus of a “society” was in Old 
Park when Mr. Owen went there, and he 
at once began to plan for a suitable build- 
ing for worship. The foundation stone was 
‘laid on an inclement day, while William 
Owen stood with uncovered head to lead 
the thanksgivings of the people. He and 
his fellow members brought the material 
for the structure and watched the courses 
arise. While yet without a roof they 
entered the bare walls and sanctified the 
' spot with their outpourings of soul. What 
poverty! what sacrifice! what nobility! 
and the more virtuous because unheralded. 
One recalls Saint Francis and his first 
followers as he listens to the story of the 
erection of these unpretentious Bethels. 
Some of the earlier Methodists were long 
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kept without a site on which to build, and 
the Old Park officials knew and faced 
the blind bigotry which dictated this reluc- 
tance. In our day such shameful contempt 
is not altogether dead, and at least one 
instance could be quoted from Mr. Owen’s 
neighborhood which shows that a Shrop- 
shire landlord refused his consent to 
certain church proposals which did not 
suit his intolerant humor, although they 
increased the desirability of his property 
and bettered the moral tone of the com- 
munity. Americans know little if anything 
of these hindrances, but they should know 
them and understand that a virile English 
Puritanism has been kept alert by such 
futile opposition. The society of which 
William Owen was the appointed guardian 
flourished the more because of these ill- 
advised measures. 

His personality was singularly impres- 
sive in both appearance and habit. He was 
of medium stature, compact of frame, and 
alert in every gesture. His speech was 
like the man—the overflow of a resurgent 
spirit, staccato in style and pregnant in 
meaning. Ever and anon a sentence would 
drop which was a jewel; a sententious 
phrase, an illuminating word, an ejacula- 
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tory prayer, leapt forth one after the other, 
all seasoned with grace and meat for the 
hearers. Good manners with him were in- 
stinctive and his deportment in any com- 
pany was flavored with an old-time courtesy 
enhanced by his appropriate garb and 
dignified bearing. He was so eager for the 
increase of Zion, and jealous for its growth 
in that crowded and dingy spot, that he 
merited the name bestowed on him by com- 
mon and serious consent—“the Bishop of 
Old Park.” What the local Anglicans 
thought of such an “episcopos” does not 
appear, but that he discharged the func- 
tions of an apostolical overseer none could 
deny. Had he lived in the early days of 
the Christian Church their — simplicity 
might have viewed him as saint and bishop. 
At all hours he was called, and sometimes 
from his employment, to pray with the 
sick and the dying. They were aware 
that here was a man who had access to 
God through Christ Jesus, and that he 
could guide their feet into the way of 
peace. While he was engaged on such an 
errand of mercy some lewd fellows whom 
he had reprimanded took offense and way- 
laid him in the darkness, intent to do him 
mischief. But as he passed by, singing a 
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hymn their malevolence was subdued, and 
the ringleader muttered to his assenting 
confederates, “I cannot raise my hand 
against him.” Perfect love had cast out 
fear; he held that a man is immortal till 
his work is done, and whether in the mine, 
when the collapse of timber and the falling 
rock crushed a fellow workman, or wend- 
ing his way toward the haunts of misery 
and vice, he was held by a higher Power, 
and, thus held, he could stretch out his hand 
with firm, unfaltering grasp to reach the 
toiling and the fallen in their troubled life. 


CHAPTER IV 


LAY PREACHER AND EVANGELIST 


Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone, 


O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 
- The wandering and the wavering feet; 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 
Thy hungering ones with manna sweet. 
—Hymn 762, The Methodist Hymn-Book. 


In 1850 Mr. Owen was appointed a lay 
preacher in the Wellington and Madeley 
Circuit. This office is well understood by 
Methodists, and the account of its origin 
is an indication of God’s guiding hand upon 
their Church and its founder. At first 
Wesley did not consider his preachers 
as ministers in the full sense of the word, 
and it is doubtful if he ever regarded them 
as equal in status and authority with epis- 
copally ordained clergymen. But he was 
practically purged of his High Church- 
manship by a series of events he was too 
wise to oppose. When he would have 
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silenced Thomas Maxfield as an intruder 
his mother counseled him: “Take care 
what you do with respect to that young man, 
for he is as truly called of God to preach as 
you are. Examine what have been the 
fruits of his preaching and hear him also 
yourself.” From this advice Wesley never 
afterward departed: he created by his own 
ordination a Methodist ministry, he ap- 
pointed the first superintendents of Ameri- 
can Methodism, Bishops Coke and Asbury, 
and he instituted an order of lay preachers. 
The distinction between these earlier 
preachers was residential rather than 
fundamental. They were known as “itin- 
erants” and “locals.” The notion of a 
sacred class, curtained off from the laity by 
mystic powers conveyed in ordination, has 
obtained to some degree in the churches 
he founded, and their divisions have been 
caused, in part, by different interpretations 
of the ministerial office. But, in the main, 
the pastors, elders, and bishops of the 
world’s Methodism, while they are in- 
vested with an authority which they are to 
exercise for the good of the Church, be- 
long to a common brotherhood, and in 
spiritual privilege they stand exactly equal 
with all the children of*God. With one or 
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two exceptions, in all branches of Methodist 
polity and government—in her Leaders’ 
Meetings, Quarterly Meetings, District 
Synods, and Annual and General Confer- 
ences—the laity have a place and a voice. 
Clerical preponderance has been checked 
by the innate and Christianized democracy 
of the membership, and an admirable bal- 
ance of power and a copartnership of ad- 
ministration between the ministry and the 
laity is the ideal which prevails. 

The greatest of ministerial functions is 
the preaching of the Word. To this task 
Methodism has devoted whatever she had, 
and certainly she has not undervalued learn- 
ing and culture. It is undoubtedly true that 
many of her preachers have lacked these 
acquirements, but the lack was usually 
supplied by their knowledge of the saving 
health of the gospel and their intimate 
acquaintance with those to whom they pro- 
claimed it. Her converts were not employed 
to fetch and carry for their ghostly supe- 
riors ; they were encouraged and empowered 
to declare what the Lord had done for their 
souls. This declaration was made in the 
conviction that the evangel was its own 
guarantee. Its seed was in itself, and it 
could be as fruitful when sown by a humble 
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local preacher as though cast forth by the 
highest clerical dignitary in the land. As 
a son of Methodism, standing somewhat 
apart, and looking upon her affairs with 
affectionate interest, I have wondered how 
many Methodists now believe and practice 
this doctrine. Their Church could not have 
been what she is but for these helpers, and 
she cannot advance nor hold what she has 
without them. Abridgment of voluntary 
toil is nearly always a disaster to a church. 
We need to give the more earnest heed to 
these considerations, lest at any ‘time we 
should let them slip. In the wider fields of 
so extensive an organization as Methodism 
there is ample room and verge enough for 
all her working members. Moreover, lay 
preaching has had a notable record. Lay- 
men held up the torch of truth in the Middle 
Ages; they were the pioneers of Methodism 
wherever they journeyed; the first sermon 
of the foremost Protestant Church in Amer- 
ica was preached by a layman. The Spirit 
of God has come upon these men as mani- 
festly as he came upon Origen, Milton, John 
Bunyan, Robert Raikes, or Dwight L. 
Moody. “Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his Spirit upon them,” for the pro- 
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phetical office precedes the priestly in 
Holy Scripture, in fact, and in importance. 
It was commendable that Mr. Owen’s 
Church separated them, and by so doing 
saved herself from the infection of sacer- 
dotalism, and nourished the wider and more 
human interpretation of the gospel. From 
_ the lay preachers that Church has supplied 
the ranks of her regular ministry. No man 
can serve therein whose gifts, graces, and 
fruits have not been scrutinized while he 
was in the act of bringing them forth. The 
result is that not only her own pulpits but 
those of other Protestant Churches have 
been filled by men who were culled, called, 
chosen in an apostolic manner, 

Speaking practically, the lay preachers 
entered every nook and corner of the lands 
where Methodism flourished. They broke 
the bread of life to the poor and the lowly, 
and not infrequently to the well-to-do and 
the learned. They had received the anoint- 
ing from the Holy One, and their mes- 
sage clarified the common life of England 
while it also helped to win the valleys of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi for Western 
Methodism, 

Mr. Owen, like so many of his comrades 
in this service of the Cross, was abundant 
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in labors, and indifferent to any gains save 
those afforded by an approving conscience. 
If sinners were saved and believers edified, 
he went on his way rejoicing, content 
to be reckoned as foolish by those who 
did not take the pains to understand 
him. Often weary in his toil, but never of 
it, he had meat to eat of which the world 
did not know. Censure and criticism, long 
journeyings in the heat or the cold, inward 
struggles concerning his sermonic prepara- 
tion, and the apathy of some hearers were 
simply incidents in the vocation. His suc- 
cess was pure and lasting, and many were 
gathered to the churches by reason of 
his unsparing search for the lost and the 
sinful. 

The circuit which he traversed was 
a wide one, stretching from Wenlock 
Edge across the Severn valley and on to 
the plain beyond the Wrekin. Its appoint- 
ments were chiefly in country places and 
mining villages. To reach some of these 
he had to walk fifteen miles, and this in 
any weather. Leaving Old Park at the 
dawn of the Lord’s Day, he pushed steadily 
forward with a campaigner’s heart and eye 
to the mill house or cottage where his first 
audience awaited him. Sometimes, with 
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extraordinary exertion, a small house of 
worship had been erected, and despite 
heady squires and embittered parsons, the 
Methodist folk turned away from their 
ancestral church and its ancient liturgy 
because the spiritual warmth and profit of 
the less ornate service were grateful to 
their souls. Their congealed life was 
melted, their latent sympathies were freed, 
their stubborn wills subdued. Gibes at 
the dull-eyed, immobile peasantry of those 
shires were misleading; one should have 
seen them as they bowed in the place 
here described. In the seats of honor 
sat the farmer and the tradesman who were 
the officials of the local communion. Be- 
side them was a plentiful besprinkling of 
rustics and colliers. If the mines were 
adjacent, the order of worship was more 
readily punctuated by a fervid “Amen,” for 
the miners were not so repressed as the ag- 
ricultural laborers. All were comparatively 
unknown, yet men and women of simple 
life and sturdy ethics, whose useful toil 
and exemplary character made the great- 
ness of their nation. They followed the 
prayer and the sermon with an appetite 
which had increased during the preceding 
week. Mr. Owen was well known to them; 
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he uttered their speech, and conveyed in 
subtle ways his part of their mutual cor- 
respondence. Every sentence had in view 
God and the soul—aye! their souls, with 
their needs, their sins, and their sense of 
forgiveness. The hymns suited the theme 
he had selected; he recited them stanza by 
stanza, never yielding his consent to any 
but the choicest compositions with which 
the book abounded. The discourse was in 
every sense his own, packed with the mar- 
row of the gospel, tender in its appeal, 
solemn in its warnings. Through it there 
flashed the light which comes from above, 
and its rays scattered their gloom and dis- 
missed their fears. Cheered and refreshed, 
they left the Sacred Presence, and felt 
that they could prosecute their heavenward 
way with renewed vigor. 

The noon meal was a movable feast, 
liable to be interrupted by a penitent’s seek- 
ing, and not often, but sometimes, depend- 
ent on circumstances. We would not mis- 
represent the hospitality of Methodism, 
yet there were hamlets where friends 
were few, and the preacher had to share 
the fare of those whose wage was a 


few shillings a week, with extras in the 


harvest time. He dined with them just 
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as gladly as with a prosperous yeoman, 
and indeed would have preferred the 
home of the poor widow whose pride it 
was to entertain the preacher. Dinner dis- 
patched, he knelt and commended the fam- 
ily and its concerns to God. Those invoca- 
tions were long remembered, and as much 
anticipated as the regular services. “This 
is the corner where he knelt to beseech 
protection for my absent son at the wars,” 
said a mother to the writer, “and I heard. 
from my lad that as he went into battle at 
that very hour he was aware of some one’s 
supplication.” He generally preached three 
times, and the afternoon assembly was not 
always in the same place. Wherever held, 
the offices of the morning were repeated 
with minor variations. Once more the 
vesper hour found him in a third service, 
for which the previous efforts had been 
a preparation, and to which he had 
looked forward with the hope that souls 
might be saved. He always expected this 
miraculous result, and he went from a secret 
place to the pulpit determined to secure it. 
The sermon was directly bent to such an 
end; toward its close he grew more inten- 
sive, more earnest; the subdued light of 
eventide fell upon all; the upturned coun- 
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tenances of stilled, listening people were 
fastened on him, and he acted and spoke 
as one who was directly inspired. The 
prayer meeting followed, vocal with melody, 
solicitous with entreaties. A modest 
maiden or stalwart youth came forward, 
and in the moment of their regeneration 
his soul and theirs were lost in wonder, 
love, and praise. If a notorious transgres- 
sor mourned his waywardness and sought 
and found the covenanted grace, he would 
often accompany the man to his dwelling, 
there establish the altar of the Lord, and 
dedicate the man’s cleansed life to its high- 
est possibilities. 

Then homeward he turned his way, ob- 
livious of the weary distance intervening. 
He had been known to reach his residence 
in the early hours of Monday, and, after 
changing his raiment, proceed at once to 
his daily labors. But he was never known 
to shrink or complain: the physical frame 
was subdued to spiritual service and kept 
from failure by spiritual inspiration, Such 
hardships pressed out the wine of life, 
for he communed with heaven in these 
night journeyings, and, thus conversing, he 
forgot all time and toil and care. On one 
wild winter day he waded through the 
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snowdrifts to a far-off appointment and 
found the church closed. No one suspected 
that even William Owen would appear in 
such a sleet and storm, but there he was, 
shivering before the unopened door in his 
Sunday “blacks.” And if any artist could 
be found to paint the scene, he should limn 
- out that ice-incrusted figure against the 
whirling gale, the church appearing dimly 
in the background, call his production by 
the name “Fidelity,” and dedicate it to the 
lay preacher of Methodism. It adds to the 
heroism of this unadorned story to reflect 
that these excursions were taken after six 
days of practical imprisonment in the mines, 
where, as a supervisor, he had the responsi- 
bility for the safety and diligence of a large 
number of men. 

But who has told the story? How few 
beyond the inner circles of Methodism 
know of this self-forgetting goodness? 
Had Rome kept William Owen’s calendar, 
and that of many of whom he is typical, 
their moral sublimity and abandon would 
have been imaged in her sanctuaries. No 
church has been more blessed in her chil- 
dren than the Methodist Church. Let us 
pay them a long-standing debt, for though 
they are beyond our praise or blame, and 
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have entered the higher offices beyond, 
yet in the discharge of our obligation 
it may be that we can be renewed unto 
the same unshrinking devotion. They 
belong to the one grand society of Jesus, 
the noble and enlightened spirits who have 
discovered God in themselves and in their 
fellow men. Their records are above, their 
wrestlings and triumphs are inscribed in 
the volume of God’s remembrance, There 
William Owen’s name appears, writ in fair 
and shining characters. And for him this 
unseen chronicle is best; he would have 
blushed to give his deeds a name; he was 
lost in the great issues of the cause he 
incarnated; he protested that nothing had 
come to him save growth and enduement. 
He thought of the princes of his own 
Israel: of Wesley in the mob at Wednes- 
bury; of Whitefield on the stairs at New- 
buryport; of John Nelson chanting in the 
prison; of Francis Asbury, crossing and 
recrossing the Alleghanies; of the number- 
less ones who encountered the magistrates 
in Britain, or the forest refugees and the 
Indian in America. And he counted him- 
self unworthy to stand in the lists of the 
consecrated host, but happy that he should 
have been placed there. For nearly fifty 
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years he was thus attached, and always 
faithful. 

Nor should this part of his life be left 
without a mention of her who sent him 
forth to his Master’s business and awaited 
his return when the business was done. 
Without her and their daughter he could 
_ scarcely have waged so good a warfare. 
Wife and child succored his efforts, and 
in the home to which he came again with 
relief and desire he found a surcease from 
his endeavors. It was a camping by the 
wayside, where he refurbished his weapons, 
and from which he went out encompassed 
by their love and followed by their prayers. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CLASS MEETING AND CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNION 


All praise to our redeeming Lord, 
Who joins us by his grace, 

And bids us, each to each restored, 
Together seek his face. 


He bids us build each other up; 
And, gathered into one, 

To our high calling’s glorious hope 
We hand in hand go on. 


The gift which he on one bestows, 
We all delight to prove; 

The grace through every vessel flows, 
In purest streams of love. 


Even now we think and speak the same, 
And cordially agree; 

Concentered all, through Jesu’s name, 
In perfect harmony. 


We all partake the joy of one, 
The common peace we feel, 

A peace to sensual minds unknown, 
A joy unspeakable. 


And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 
What heights of rapture shall we know 
When round his throne we meet. 
—Hymn 681, The Methodist Hymn-Book. 
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THE class meeting is the distinctive insti- 
tution of Methodism which more than 
any other has conserved her evangelism 
and fostered her growth in grace and 
truth. It arose as a direct and irresistible 
expression of the life of those regenerated 
men and women who were the spiritual 
children of John and Charles Wesley. It 
should not be viewed as a mere adjunct 
or as an admirable extension of the found- 
er’s statesmanlike policy. It proved to be 
these in the ultimate, because in the first 
instance it was infinitely more. The crav- 
ing for fellowship which had found vent 

'in many lower organizations here came to 
a spiritual satisfaction and fullness which 
eventuated in a guild of God, a holy and 
elect brotherhood. The primary commun- 
ion of the class meeting was with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. Its 
participants knew nothing of solitary reli- 
gion, and they proceeded to find compan- 
ions of a like mind who would increase 
their joy and attainment by codperative 
stimulus and direction. These fraternities 
watched over one another in love, and sup- 
plied a need which otherwise would have 
been neglected, for the itinerant preachers 
who bore the message of the Cross through- 
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out the nations were bound to push for- 
ward and leave their converts to the care 
of the class meeting and its leaders. It was 
the duty of the latter to keep open the gates 
of a present and a free salvation and admit 
within the pale those who desired to flee 
from the wrath to come. From this outer 
court the entered believer could make his 
heavenward progress toward the inner 
temple of faith and holiness. And at the 
heart of the gathering perfect love toward 
God and man was dwelt upon as the 
privilege of those who had proven them- 
selves worthy and obedient. There was 
no sentiment or conviction concerning 
belief in Christ and righteous living which 
did not receive attention. Every legitimate 
incitement toward these graces was em- 
ployed, and the entire course of Christian 
experience was amplified, varied, and 
beautified by constant ministrations. It is 
not too much to say that the class meeting 
gave stability, depth, and aim to the enthu- 
siasm of the new movement, and that with- 
out it the immense results and rule of 
Methodism could not have been secured. 
Certain religious revivals which began with 
an equal opportunity afterward failed when 
they had passed the germinal stage; their, 
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promoters neither garnered nor winnowed 
the harvests. Others perceived this dis- 
sipation and have borne tribute to the 
excellence of the class meeting by imitat- 
ing it in one form or another. As a 
Christian society it embodied the teachings 
and the spirit of the venerable Wesley and 
carried them forward to succeeding genera- 
tions. He, being dead, spoke again by 
his leaders to the populations of cities, 
towns, and hamlets. On island and conti- 
nent Wesleyanism’s ripest theologians 
and most accomplished preachers, its 
hardy itinerants and foreign mission- 
aries, emerged from the spiritual retreats 
of this oratory. Saints such as Mary 
Fletcher, Hester Ann Rogers, William 
Bramwell, Thomas Collins, Alfred Barrett, 
Andrew Longacre, Benjamin M. Adams, 
and William Owen were nurtured in the 
cloistered life of Methodism by means of 
devout meditation and prayer. These men 
and women belong to the primacy of the 
universal Church, their breathings are 
those of the sacred choir of all her saint- 
hood. Their contributions to her tradi- 
tions feed the resources of her service and 
love. The Holy Spirit’s governance in 
their unreserved souls has been the law 
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of her being. By them the Bride of Christ 
is saved from the blight of materialism and 
the chilly damps of lassitude and indiffer- 
ence. Their function cannot be fulfilled 
by erudite scholarship nor far-sighted gov- 
ernment. In them and through them the 
divine life flowed like a river; the superior 
affections and constraints were gathered 
to their hearts and dispensed thence to 
waiting and expectant throngs beyond. 

Moreover, the saints of Methodism 
had a positive affirmative side. They ac- 
tively rejoiced, were happy in Christ and 
triumphant in the hope of their calling. 
They struck that chord of assurance which 
runs through our heavenly harmonies, and 
has since resounded in the evangelical pul- 
pits of the world. Who can estimate the 
pulses of vital inspiration which have vi- 
brated from the resorts of the stalwart 
children of heaven and from these suppli- 
cants for its reconciling, regenerating, 
sanctifying grace? Transformed by the 
power of that grace, they bowed in such 
hallowed assemblies and were matured and 
mellowed by their congenial aid until they 
had verified the promises of our New 
Testament faith. 

The class meeting can scarcely be judged 
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beyond its native place, nor outside the 
exercise of its best qualities by its adepts. 
In them it evoked and used the spiritual 
tendencies of the English-speaking race. 
It showed how that race has always been 
profoundly disposed toward religion and 
that its plain people could fully respond to 
its summons. Such a disposition still 
remains in them, and we may rest assured 
they cannot long neglect their effectual 
calling in Christ Jesus. Englishmen and 
Americans are said to be stereotyped and 
conventional, incapable of sentiment and 
imagination. But the accusation is unjust. 
No race of men is more convinced that time 
‘and eternity are an unbroken unity; their 
historic memory is wax to receive and 
marble to retain. Their lands, their leaders, 
their creeds, and their devotional litera- 
ture abound in tributes to the past as part 
of the living present. They have a rever- 
ence for forms and truths which have grown 
gray in the service of humanity. The class 
meeting shared this hereditary propriety; 
it seized the treasures of the gospel as John 
Wesley understood it and made them com- 
mon property. Plowmen, vinedressers, and 
mariners became wise unto salvation, and 
from their lively commerce in divine affairs 
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we have obtained values beyond description. 
Let us give praise to the Father of all 
mercies who prompted this gracious com- 
munism. Social proclivities in high or 
lowly were never better employed, and un- 
til the Church at large can find for the 
awakened social consciousness of the day 
a similar engagement with heaven it will 
continue blindly to pursue many vain and 
perishable things. 

This brief exposition of the class meet- 
ing, its origin and purposes, can be fairly 
exemplified in Mr. Owen. He was of 
mingled Welsh and English extraction, and 
the two strains gave him poetry as well as 
judgment. In him their association sup- 
plied his activities with a zeal which was 
according to knowledge. His pastoral office 
was marked by discernment of the spirits of 
his brethren, and prevalent sympathy for 
them. His knowledge of them was com-— 
plete: he could analyze and classify with 
wonderful readiness and insight the varieties 
of their spiritual experience. It was his cus- 
tom to come from his inner sanctuary to- 
meet them, where he had tarried long and 
earnestly sought the needed illumination. 
He approached his members with the 
halo of that secret interview perceptibly 
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upon him, though he wist not that his face 
shone. He had an unsurpassed record of at- 
tendance, never being absent from his three 
weekly classes during forty years save on 
three occasions, and then when unavoid- 
ably detained by sickness. The opening 
hymn was carefully selected for every ses- 
_ sion, and it usually precipitated the prevail- 
ing ideas of the leader in the hearts and 
minds of the members. The prayer fol- 
lowed, a pastoral intercession which changed 
the relations of every soul present with the 
heavenly Father. None could withstand 
such pleading, pathos, urgency, and trust. 
The reward of Him who seeth in secret was 
openly granted to the suppliant’s media- 
tion. Then came a direct dealing with 
each individual. Their spiritual progress 
was reviewed, its hindrances examined, its 
advances commended. This was the test 
of Mr. Owen’s sagacity and tact. If he 
_ could counsel, comfort, exhort, rebuke, and 
command with a moral authority which 
won his members, that test was met. Had 
the reader been present to hear him, he 
would have had no doubt as to the fitness 
of the leader or the deep impression he 
made on the recipients of his advice. In 

his care for souls the fallen were restored, 
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the faint revived, the despondent heartened, 
the bold restrained. The dereliction of 
any of his people pricked him to the quick, 
and he would seek the errant one and bear 
him back to the Good Shepherd with a 
beautiful and gentle winsomeness which 
made the failure and the recovery an event 
in the annals of the class. Others were 
his joy and crown, who held up his hands 
and seconded his appeals. He transmitted 
to the backward his fervor, to the petty 
his largeness of soul. Their recounted 
experiences gave him openings for the 
entrance of wholesome precepts, for the 
display of his scorn for the mean and the 
niggardly, his detestation of any unright- 
eousness, and his love of everything but sin. 
William Owen as a leader led, he never 
followed; and he led with every legitimate 
art and practice of the guide who knew the 
path and those who should pursue it. His 
absorption in spiritual development was 
unique—he was always ahead, yet never 
out of sight, and those who looked to 
him had to gaze upward where he was 
breasting his way and planting his footsteps — 
on the hills which mount skyward. Ever 
and anon he would linger till the laggards 
caught up, cheering them forward with a 
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well-known stanza or an apposite scripture. 
These stratagems were not altogether spon- 
taneous, though their introduction depend- 
ed on the circumstances. He had small 
patience for the pious meanderings and 
catchwords which are the bane of worship. 
He carefully rehearsed many of his telling 
passages, passages which drove out mawk- 
ish sentimentalism and bore as on eagle’s 
wing the thought and purpose of his 
hearers. These episodes were not over- 
wrought nor carried beyond the bounds of 
discretion. A superior manual of devotion 
could be compiled from his sayings and 
quotations, and it would form a satisfying 
contrast to much that passes for such litera- 
ture. He would not allow the class to re- 
main depressed and dispirited; stimulation 
to praise was a favorite method, and where 
he ministered reasons for thanksgiving 
soon appeared. Many of those over whom 
he watched obtained their rest before him, 
and he knew that in the God-lit city they 
awaited his coming. He could recount 
these by the score, with many details of 
their pilgrimage while here below. He was 
at their side in the swellings of Jordan. 
He reminded those who remained of the 
abundant entrance their departed comrades 
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had secured, and expatiated with readiness 
on the sources of their triumph. When 
any of his members drew near to the end 
of life he was their daily attendant. If 
one lingered on the brink and feared the 
mystery of death, he tarried and upbore 
him till its bitterness was past. Sometimes 
the dissolution came with appalling sud- 
denness, for they moved in circles of dan- 
ger where one was taken and another left. 
The dreaded explosion shook the mine like 
an earthquake, the fire damp followed 
and slew what it had spared; or hurtling 
metal and molten steel did their worst, and 
the breadwinner fell without warning, leav- 
ing his loved ones bereft and desolate. 
Dismissed by their leader at nightfall, they 
were welcomed by their Redeemer in the 
gray of the morning. The last voice of 
prayer they heard on earth was that of 
William Owen, raised in benediction; the 
first greeting they heard in heaven was ie 
Well done! of the Captain of their co 
tion. 

There was nothing perfunctory about 
this kind of class meeting; it was pervade 
by a high and noble seriousness. Men who 
had not infrequently left the grave of 
friend to attend it were in no jesting mood 
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they had tasted of the powers of the world 
to come, and they grew stern and thought- 
ful as they contemplated the waste of sin, 
the imminency of death, and the aim of 
their own being. Their rugged forms and 
whitened faces betokened how genuine were 
their quest and conquest. They sang, 


“And are we yet alive, 
And see each other’s face?”’ 


with unusual fervency and meaning. They 
gave their several testimonies in a low 
monotone, interspersed with a sudden gush 
of praise or a strenuous plea for help. All 
was orderly, seemly, discreet, and accom- 
panied by grave, quiet, touching trustful- 
ness. The soul’s health was their supreme 
consideration, for none could tell how soon 
he must yield it up to judgment, and they 
all acted as those who were to the margin 
come and awaited the inevitable decree. 
Yet these warriors in the industrial strife 
who contended for the heavenly crown 
were not always on the defensive, nor did 
they bear themselves as though they must 
incessantly show a desperate resistance. 
They arose to the joy of the strong, a joy 
whose tranquillity allayed their fears and 
excited their gratitude. The kingdom was 
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within them, however unpropitious the ex- 
terior; and when Carlyle taunted them for 
undue introspection he did not know what 
riches were concealed there and that they 
had nowhere else to gaze. The world of- 
fered them the sanitation of work, endless 
and hard, a physical toll which kept their 
bodies under. Beyond that life had little 
if anything for them except their religion. 
But in religion there was everything blessed 
and sure, a good ground for the soul’s 
anchor. The poorest cripple who hobbled — 
to his labors exulted in his divine heritage; 
the miner’s scanty fare and coarse clothes 
were liable at any moment to be exchanged 
for the incorruptible manna and the robes 
of them that walk in white. This practical — 
mysticism absorbed their anxieties, and 
when their strength failed and their flesh 
decayed it bore them to an inheritance which 
everything earthly had enhanced by its 
hardships. So they drank of the brook by 
the way and lifted up their heads, The 
dehumanizing envy which sometimes cor- 
rupts the manhood of working men did not 
fasten on their hearts. They were engaged 
with nobler powers, and no philosophy 
could have shown these untaught villagers’ 
who were versed in the loftier affairs of 
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redeemed men a clearer avenue to charac- 
ter and peace. Their spirits were wedded 
to the living God ; they were prone to secret 
prayer; they held up the banners of the 
Church and her enterprises; they became 
the reliable core of her advance into new 
territory. They weighed life and its duties 
in the appointed balances; their intercourse 
was direct and incisive; in it was woven 
the everlastingness which gives unutter- 
able meaning to the seemingly meanest and 
least of lives. 

Thus Methodism articulated its scat- 
tered parts into one living, breathing whole, 
‘and fused that whole with a single purpose. 
It laid emphasis on self-scrutiny and sup- 
plication, and though these injunctions were 
neglected by some, we cannot doubt that in 
the scheme of life then extant they filled 
a larger place than they do in ours. They 
did not enter the closet for sleep, but for 
what Mr. Owen called a “wrestling with 
God,” and they abhorred it as atheistical 
to reduce the practice of the sense of his 
presence, or weaken in any degree their 
assurance of his approval. Happy are we 
who guard a similar integrity and devout- 
ness, and who still find, however embar- 
rassed by contradictory circumstances, that 
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open door which no man can shut, Pass- 
ing in and out with free and earnest hearts, 
we shall, like our fathers, attain the wis- 
dom of the just, and bask in the smile of 
our upholding God. 

Nor did they stand alone with Him, or 
seek his pity and help for their individual 
selves. They placed what they had received 
at the disposal of the Church, and obtained 
their sanctification by attachment to ordi- 
nances. There was little to rival the 
class meeting; newspapers and magazines 
were scanty enough, and what literature 
people had came in the monthly book parcel 
of the preachers. It was of a somewhat 
sober cast, but it prepared the way for im- 
pending political measures by fitting its 
readers for the weighty trust of popular 
government. 

Some ardent spirits among the workmen 
chafed under the established order, and a 
stupid conservatism, which was then the 
failing of Whig and Tory alike, thwarted 
men’s just aspirations. In all this the class 
meeting steadily supported law and order; 
it assured its disciples that the heavenly — 
commonwealth could not be overthrown in 
the world, and that man would continue — 
to move with larger, better things as he — 
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grew in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Owen firmly held this doctrine, and 
we surmise that it is still worthy of our at- 
tention. He believed and he induced others 
to believe that the betterment of the state 
_ must begin with the purification of the indi- 
vidual. Bishop Westcott’s saying that “the 
one hope of humanity is in its historical 
realization of Jesus Christ” was brought by 
him to the level of a working creed. When 
the rights of citizenship were more largely 
conferred upon such specimens of Method- 
ist democracy it was accepted as a steward- 
ship, and the advantages of this conception 
have well served the people in several 
tumultuous epochs. It will be fortunate for 
Britain and America if it is found preva- 
lent when the next crisis comes. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRIVATE DEVOTION 


But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine 
inner chamber, and having shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall recompense thee.—Sainé 
Matthew's Gospel, 6th chapter, 6th verse. 


THE chief value of William Owen’s life 
and example is yet to be discerned. Other 
men, with the same good will, did equal 
service, and some who had superior endow- 
ments and advantages doubtless exceeded 
him in their known range of moral au- 
thority. But none entertained higher con- 
ceptions of the divine life or its rule in the 
human heart. The ambitions which holi-— 
ness prompts were present in him, and he 
set himself to their satisfaction with ardent — 
yet quiet steadiness. His faith was not an 
ossified form but a living energy; he heard — 
its dictates and obeyed them. It soon be-— 
came apparent that he would not be con-_ 
tented with the ordinary routine of a 
religious profession, and that he was bent 
on the type of character which can supply 
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our lack of harmony and discover to men 
the will of God well done. 

The first stages of his ascent have been 
indicated. They involved the most solemn 
and sacred obligations to which his heart 
could respond. His confession bound him 
in glad submission to Him who loved. and 
gave himself for him. His deeds embodied 
his vows: as he publicly received Christ, so 
he walked in his ways and secured the sanc- 
tion of a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man. By honoring the Saviour 
he commanded his blessing, he commended 
the truth, and he strengthened and com- 
forted the brotherhood. Penitence and for- 
giveness, conscious acceptance and fellow- 
ship, activity in the service of Christ, and 
unsullied loyalty to the Church of God had 
set their mark on him. He reveled in 
these truths, yet craved still more and 
more the love which proves and approves 
the things which excel. The goal of saint- 
hood was absorption in the life eternal, 
and toward it he directed his thought and 
action. His home was the temple where 
he kept watch over himself, and here the 
Lord brought him to the soul’s divine soli- 
tude and spoke privately to him. That 
solitude consisted in the forgetting of lower 
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concerns, in disengaging himself from 
them, in a perfect nakedness of all his 
affection, desires, and thoughts before the 
Ineffable One. Beneath his cottage roof 
he found ample room for this confessional. 
There the God of his salvation conversed 
with his servant as he did with Moses in 
the Mount. He filled it with himself, he 
illuminated it with his light, he upraised it 
beyond the haunts of men. 

Home religion is the stream which sup- 
plies the Protestant Churches; without it 
they dwindle; in its increase they prosper, 
and Mr. Owen’s residence was as much the 
dwelling place of Jehovah as any shrine un- 
der the high embowed roof of cathedrals, or 
in the monasteries set apart for the cultiva- 
tion of his presence. One could not enter it 
without pleasure nor leave it without profit. 
’ The spotless red-tiled floors, the shining fire- 
place of polished brass and ironwork which 
reflected the coal’s ruddy glow, the welcome 


its appearance indicated, and the host’s — 
greeting confirmed, will linger in the mem- | 


ories of those who frequented it. In one 


corner stood the handsome eight-day clock, 


which told with measured beat and slow 
of the passing of the hours. Mahogany 
bureaus and bookcases were ranged along 


—— 
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the walls of parlor and dining room, their 
honest material and workmanship the pride 
of the mistress of the household. On their 
shelves were certain chosen volumes, clad 
in good plain jackets of leather. These 
generally bore the imprint of the Wesleyan 
Book Room, and Wesley’s Notes on the 
New Testament, together with his Ser- 
mons, and his work on Christian Perfec- 
tion, the Lives of the Early Methodist 
Preachers, and the Commentaries of Clarke, 
Benson, and Matthew Henry stood forth 
as the grenadier company of the array. 


. The pictures were family mementoes, inter- 


spersed with portraits of the brothers of 
Epworth Rectory, Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, 
and the Presidénts of the Conference. He 
could trace the personal history of many of 
these with accuracy, and not a few had 
touched some corner of his own experience. 
He venerated them as elders in the commun- 
ion of his love, and though he had never seen 
the Vicar of Madeley in the flesh, no man 
outside the Bible had so quickened his 
spiritual imagination. His desire for godli- 
ness was increased by his unceasing study 
of Mr. Fletcher, who was, after a fashion, 
William Owen’s patron saint, his earthly 
aid by which he laid hold on Christ. The 
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ministry of the seraphic defender of evan- 
gelicalism had been exercised throughout 
the neighborhood, and its power and bearty 
were transmitted by his disciple at every 
turn of the way. The biographies of good 
men and women were his well-thumbed 
volumes for counsel and direction. Wil- 
liam Bramwell, Sammy Hick, Thomas 
Collins, and Hester Ann Rogers were more 
than dim ghosts to him; they were living 
presences, penetrating the mists of past 
years, and drawing his soul to theirs 
as.flame is drawn to flame. Every pore of | 
his being was opened to receive their radi- — 
ations. He rehearsed with avidity their — 
eventful moments of experience, their | 
knowledge of divine truth, their adoration 
of the gospel, and their appropriation of its 
benefits. Such kinship produced after its 
kind; its spirituality was simple and rich, 
prudent and courageous; it overcame all — 
boundaries. Time and place sensibly dimin- 
ished for those who were partners in one 
undivided heritage, a life which issues from 
the Holy Father’s heart and bears back the 
inheritors to the place whence it comes. 
Although his periods of labor averaged 
twelve and fourteen hours a day for 
the greater part of his life, Mr. Owen fol- 
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lowed Wesley’s rule and rose at four in the 
morning for prayer and meditation. The 
duties of his perilous station were not un- 
dertaken until they had been blessed by 
Heaven. Then he went to them with reso- 
lute heart and cheerful aspect, knowing 
that for him to live was Christ and to 
die was gain. The work of the day over, 
he returned home, again entered the 
place of private prayer, and once more 
sought the Father. The floor of that cham- 
ber is perceptibly marked by his devotions; 
they were without stint, and during their 
prevalence he was lost to all around. While 
he prayed and the Lord heard him, none 
might interrupt. But his wife’s concern 
for his prolonged absence, and her remem- 
brance of some errand of mercy, would 
occasionally prompt her to peer within and 
gently ask him if he was aware how long 
he had been thus employed. 

Before the spoliated tomb of Thomas a 
Becket at Canterbury the verger shows 
visitors the pinkish marble hollowed out 
by countless pilgrims who prostrated them- 
selves there. They came over land and sea, 
lashed by their sins and necessities, to find 
forgiveness and succor. Methodism also 
has its trysting places, and this of which we 
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speak is one of them. There one of her 
saints, of far different type than the proud 
and murdered Archbishop, worshiped with 
a fervor and a fullness possible to all believ- 
ers, but alas! so seldom realized by many. 
The fellowship of that hallowed spot will 
never be completely known. Indeed, it is 
questionable taste to draw aside too com- 
pletely the veil which screened him from 
the world. He was led forth with peace, 
the tokens of his intercourse with Heaven 
upon him. But he was careful to make no 
mention of them, and any suggestion of 
supremacy would have been put aside in- 
stantly as a mark of the beast. He re- 
fused to be numbered among the stated 
professors of perfectionism; he rather 
considered himself an object of saving 
grace, unworthy of the mercy which 
had been bestowed. This humility was 
kept from extremes by his sincerity and 
manliness. He was bold and yet not 
too bold; his faith in the promises of 
the evangel encouraged and yet chastened 
him. He knew he was a child of 
God, but he mourned the shortcomings 
which obstructed his progress. He did 
not burden prayer with repetitions or 
make it no more than the outflowing o: 
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his emotional nature. He could not have 
maintained its power and freshness as he 
breathed them had not prayer involved him 
in a direct and vital act of his entire being, 
and an equally direct and vital response of 
the answering God. Praise occupied his 
worship, meditation was followed by an 
insight into some hidden meaning of the 
Word, and this brought him to earnest 
supplication for its realization in himself. 
Perhaps the chief function of his private de- 
votion was intercession. He prayed for 
the Church in her travails; for the min- 
istry, that those pastors who are the gift of 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit may be sent 
forth; for the harvest fields, so ripe and 
ready for the sickle; for the outcast, who 
flouted his own bliss with carelessness or 
wanton neglect; for the recreant, that he 
may be restored; for the sick, whether in 
mind, body, or estate, that they may be 
comforted. Certain members of the inner 
circle were kept well to the front, fre- 
quently mentioned by name, and _ their 
temporal and spiritual needs detailed. 
When one young man was accepted for the 
Christian ministry and was about to leave 
for Richmond College, London, to begin 
his preparation, Mr. Owen took him into 
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the place of sanctuary and charged him to 
be faithful to his high calling. The tears 
rained down his cheeks while he spoke, 
and the trembling lad over whom he yearned 
wept with him. Then they bowed together, 
and a petition followed which bound that 
candidate to Christ and the kingdom. Its 
words and their inspiration have been a 
sure strength for the way; the past twenty- 
five years have never escaped the impulse 
from that faithful and believing act of 
prayer. 

Near to his hand were the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Methodist Hymn-Book. He 
read them so incessantly that they became a 
part of his ordinary conversation. The 
gravity and fitness of seventeenth-century 
Puritanism pervaded his speech, and if he 
was stirred by some unusual event, his pri- 
vate and public utterances were better than 
he knew. Choice phrases, happy turns, im-— 
pressive passages leaped from the stores of 
memory when this English yeoman chose; 
they showed that the entrance of the Word © 
had given him light. Its truth set him on — 
high places, and he could cap the climax 
with an outburst of sacred prose or poetry 
which left the listener subdued yet uplifted. 
He was continually bringing forth things 


| 
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new and old from such repositories, and 
they coalesced with his entire nature, and 
made him a wise master in divinity. He 
would interrupt an interview with a sponta- 
neous air, and, springing to his feet, predict 
the glory yet to be revealed in the Church. 
Her trumpet should sound again, he de- 
clared, and the candle of the Lord search 
all hearts, while his salvation covered the 
face of the earth with its moral triumphs 
as the waters cover the deep. If he put 
down the Bible he took up the Hymn-Book, 
although he knew it so well that he could 
recite its best stanzas without the book. 
And what a recitation! George Osborn 
electrified his audiences when he read a 
hymn; William Morley Punshon made the 
Anglican liturgy a complete vehicle of 
prayer; Hugh Rose announced the Ten 
Commandments in a country church on a 
rainy Sunday with such telling effect that 
‘a gentleman who was present said it seemed 


as though Mr. Rose had especially received 


them from heaven that morning. William 
Owen, comparatively obscure, would quote 
“Wrestling Jacob,” or “The God of Abra- 
ham praise,” so as to leave emotion in the. 
heart and music in the memory. He clung 
‘to Charles Wesley for a full and persuasive 


’ 
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lyric of the soul’s answer to redeeming 
love. He cherished the pure adoration of 
the Supreme which Isaac Watts invoked 
by his minstrelsy. He referred to Thomas 
Olivers as a trophy of the gospel by reason 
of a single composition. And when he was 
saddened and depressed he found refuge 
in Charles Wesley’s glorious lyric: 


Thou hidden Source of calm repose, 
Thou all-sufficient Love divine. 


I believe there was not a circuit nor a 
parish in the world’s Methodism which did 
not feel the impetus this man bestowed. 
Those who were placed in its responsible 
positions were upborne by his supplica- 
tions, and the millions who bowed at the 
altars of his Church received his constant 
thought. Nor did he keep his watch 
for Methodism alone; the kingdom in 
which all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
are united was endowed by the life and 
love which entered him to flow else- 
where. b 
The followers of John Wesley must nol 
allow such men and their example to escape” 
attention. And when these followers ex 
amine their genealogy, and gather up the 
testimony of their saints, the name of 
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William Owen should be placed on the list 
which demonstrates a true apostolic suc- 
cession in the apostolic success of the high 
and the lowly who have called themselves 
Methodists. 


CHAPTER VII 
CHERISHED BELIEFS 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word 
Rise up and follow thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of eternity, 

Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 

The tender whisper of thy call, 

As noiseless let thy blessing fall 
As fell thy manna down. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease: 


Take from our souls the strain and stress; 


And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 
82 
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Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire: 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


THE modern pastor should turn to the 
sixth chapter of the book of Acts and read 
how the apostles called the disciples unto 
them and said, “It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables.” He too is circumscribed and har- 
assed for the lack of men of honest report 
who may be set over this business. He 
cannot escape incessant calls on minor mat- 
ters, nor continually give himself as he 
should to prayer and to the ministry of the 
Word. His study is an office for the form- 
ulation of plans and programs rather than 
an inviolate retreat in whose silence he can 
hear the still small voice. The age drifts 
from the center of being to its circumfer- 
ence, where there is more motion and less 
authority. It mistakes the former for the 
latter, and pastors and people alike share this 
tendency; they are liable to a fevered rest- 
lessness which aggravates disorder and 
weakens the Church. “He that believeth 
shall not be in haste,” nor allow his prema- 
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ture action to be jettisoned for the lack of 
ascertained and ruling ideals of life. Mr. 
Owen resented this maldirection and pro- 
tested against its allurements. He often 
remarked that it prompted affectation and 
robbed godliness of its power. No amount 
of organizing ability can take the place 
or do the work of a vital contact with 
spiritual realities. He was not neglect- 
ful of lesser duties; he held that the soul 
which observes these is best calculated 
for the discharge of larger ones. But 
divine truths were kept first, and he did 
not suffer his devotional and studious 
hours to be infringed upon by the trespass 
of secular concerns. His preparation was 
thorough, within the measure of his ability, 
and he was a theologian of the heart, whose 
intuitions were standardized by his pe- 
rusal of the Scriptures and the chief works 
of Methodist divines. He carefully con- 
structed out of their staple articles a cita- 
del in which he was unassailable and from 
which he sallied to the defense and estab- 
lishment of the evangel. The foremost 
article was a profound belief in God his 
Father; he shared Saint Augustine’s main 
tenet, in that he was a lover not simply of - 
virtue or goodness, but of the living, per- 
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sonal Deity. He sojourned at the fount of 
these derived attributes, and gave to every 
part of the revelation of the Divine Being 
his docile submission and unquestioning 
trust. His soul went forth without reser- 
vation toward the One of whom he spoke 
as “Our Father God.” Reverence for the 
Ineffable Name was a sweet savor in his 
intercourse. He knew God as his Creator 
’and Preserver, and the knowledge supplied 
his actual needs. He dwelt upon the 
thought of him as the All-Wise and the 
All-Loving too; he desired to act in such 
a way as would most please him, and make 
his love for his child a source of approval 
and not of pain. He took what God gave 
him, be it greater or less, and used both 
‘alike for the divine glory. 

The mystery which circles the Divine 
Majesty was largely due, in Mr. Owen’s 
view, to the insufficiency of mortal vis- 
ion. None could gaze on such perfec- 
tion and abide. The light in which there 
was no darkness at all was dimmed by 
man’s present incapacity; neither were 
God’s ways our ways nor his thoughts our 
thoughts. The cloud enveloping the Pres- 
ence was a merciful protection; it checked 
the presumptuousness and rash approach of 
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the unthinking and foolish. The drama of 
the book of Job was used for a sufficient 
explanation of this becoming attitude; he 
was content to lie afar and catch but shad- 
ows of the overpowering glory. Where 
he could not trace the goings forth of the 
Ancient of Days he trusted them, and 
clung to that providential direction which 
would not permit him to leave the appointed 
way. Journeying steadfastly forward, he 
was kept from disquiet and from the fear 
of evil, for just beyond was the house of 
the Interpreter, where inscrutability would 
be removed and the rough places made 
plain. This saved him from the waste of 
pessimism ; he never doubted that any encir- 
cling gloom would break in showers of 
blessing on those who rested in the Lord 
and waited patiently for him. 

Enough was already imparted by which | 
to live, and live abundantly, and other bar- 
riers would presently disappear, unveiling | 
future territories of holiness and service. 
These are our patrimony, he declared; they 
will furnish the pursuits which occupy eter-— 
nity; the saints have their reversion now, — 
and the foretaste indicates how inexhausti- 
ble are the resources which are ready to 
be revealed at the last times. Sin can- 
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not blemish them, and we, like them, shall 
be purified and prepared to know as we are 
known. He thus forecasted the coming of 
a fadeless day and a fellowship beyond our 
powers of thought. In such contempla- 
tions his outlook perceptibly lifted, the 
spaces of his horizon were tinged with 
gleams of the impending celestial realm, 
and he believed there were moments when 
_ he was vouchsafed a passing glimpse of 
its illimitable transcendencies. 

It is difficult to delineate the growth of a 
soul; the Holy Spirit speaks to each single 
heart in terms suited for its own needs, and 
few can lay claim to those sanctities which 
he imparted to Mr. Owen. But that he 
_ had the open vision, and that his obedience 
thereto enabled him to fight his passage to 
the skies and scale the Mount of God, none 
who observed his progress could doubt. 
“Show me thyself,’ was his reiterated 
plaint; he thirsted for the satisfying stream, 
nor did he thirst in vain. 

His second article of faith was a preoc- 
cupation where he could maintain no re- 
serve, but breathed out again and again the 
passionate secret of Christian living, in his 
intense and boundless worship of our 
blessed Lord. What winsome devices he 
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employed, what felicitous similes and 
metaphors to set forth the matchless worth 
of the Saviour! To hear him mention the 
name of Jesus gave an inkling of emotions 
too deep for tears. He turned toward the 
distant plateau of Galilee where his Teacher 
and Master first appeared and hailed the 
brightness of his rising. Christ’s every 
word of promise was as strong for Mr. 
Owen as that which built the skies. Upon 
the revelation of the Son of God he hung 
his entire hope. Jesus was, or would be, 
the solution of every enigma, the inevitable 
end of righteousness. The Person and the 
work of Christ were for him a part of 
Deity, and both culminated in the offering 
on Calvary. This was God’s height of 


love, and his hate of ill, a sacrifice in which © 
Jesus, whose property is always to have — 
mercy, by the grace of the Father tasted — 


death for every man. He knew no proba- 


bility here; this was a certitude which 
theorizings could not reduce. The Cross 
was not a notion, but the objective place 
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of deliverance where he had obtained his © 
release, received his regeneration, andl 
given his allegiance. In its light he read 
the meaning of the incarnation and of the 
Easter triumph. Had he been told thay 
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these were unsubstantial legends, he would 
have felt nothing but pity for the narrator. 
The Son of God was sent from above that 
he may destroy the works of the devil, and 
it was the part of Mr. Owen to point guilty 
and forsaken ones to that death and resur- 
rection as the creative forces of Christian 
experience freely offered to those who 
would accept them. 

Further, the Holy Spirit’s witness as- 
sured him that Christ was his great High- 
priest, and showed him how his own priest- 
hood was an extension of this relation. He 
indorsed the scriptural teachings which 
Methodism expounded concerning the mis- 
sion of the Comforter, not with a complex, 
but with a simple assent. Their state- 
ments evoked in him a conviction which did 
not lack cogency that he had been made 
a partaker of the divine nature. This was 
more than a passing sentiment, or a fluctu- 
ating ecstasy; it was even more than a 
guide for his life; it was its vital spark. 
That nature he shared with his Lord and 
with the brotherhood. He knew no life 
divided from this gift of life eternal, which 
had been communicated to obedient hearts. 
And any who repented and forsook their 
iniquity could at once enter its peace and 
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produce its fruits. The Spirit’s indwelling 
blended believers in one blest society and 
banded effort which defeated temptation, 
provoked unto holiness, and brought to 
bear upon the world a supernormal power 
that could not be withstood. No one knew 
his sources of strength better than Mr. 
Owen, and he carried others with him from 
the first because of his unwavering testi- 
mony. He rested his case and theirs on 
experience, on the old ground of conscience, 
sin, retribution; on sin removed by faith 
in the Son of God, that man may attain 
his growth toward that perfect Example. 
None could tire of hearing these truths as 
he dealt with them; they were not of to-day, 
nor yesterday, but forever. They had no 
particular vogue any more than has the 


sun. They belonged to all time, as the — 


soul of the gospel and the hope of the 
race. The two main positions of Protes- 
tant thought prevailed in Mr. Owen’s the- 
ology and preaching: he accepted God’s 


revelation in Christ, and the Holy Spirit’s — 


. 


perpetual testimony to its redeeming au- — 


thority. Methodism had dwelt from the 
first upon the larger ministry of the Spirit; 


her children were taught to rejoice in the — 


; 


personal and localized presence and do- — 


‘ 
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minion of that Spirit within their own 
breasts. Divine immanence is a later meta- 
physical presentation of the same truth 
which has not as yet produced the clear 
and sacramental evidences of the earlier 
doctrine. 

Believing these things and acting on his 
beliefs, Mr. Owen could do no less than 
mourn for the sin which thwarted such 
_beneficent measures. He set over against 
the love of God the fearful doom which 
followed willful and habitual transgression. 
This repulsion was largely caused by his 
view of the gospel; it was God’s proposal of 
clemency to the undeserving, and nothing 
less could cast out the demon which tor- 
mented humanity. He dared not minimize 
the diabolical reality which taxed the ener- 
gies of heaven to obliterate it. Nor could 
he have done so without doing violence to 
his strongest sentiments. Retribution was a 
fact; there was but one escape from it, and 
to have disclaimed the blackness of iniquity 
would have lessened the luster of pardon. 
The radiance of the Divine Offering stood 
forth in love and justice from the surround- 
ing night of death and punishment. The 
goodness of God there displayed com- 
manded men to repent, and if they refused 
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to do so, they were without excuse. But 
bare statements about his beliefs convey no 
idea of the melting eagerness and anxiety 
with which he smote to heal. A sob was 
in his throat whenever he dealt with these 
paramount issues, and some of his most 
transparent and affecting moments were 
spent in depicting the sure condemnation of 
a misspent life, its tardy awakening to the 
just wrath which destroys the evildoer and 
his deeds, and the entreating love which 
forbears and still consents to spare. 

The generation we serve has decided that 
such preaching is inconvenient, and in doing 
so it is not troubled overmuch to find reasons 
for the decision. Certainly the preaching of 
the entire gospel and what it presupposes 
and contains is not a soothsaying. And 
when its full content and claims are prop- 
erly understood the ease of statement and 
the laxity of conduct which we lament are 
exposed as ghastly insufficiencies. More- 
over, any man who candidly expounds and 
brings to bear the obligations Christianity 
lays upon us will make the world consider 
whether Christianity be possible to sinful 
men rather than whether it be true. 

The Conferences and Synods of William 
Owen’s day held their ministers to this 
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creed, so severe and yet so merciful. Its 
contrasts were at least equaled by those of 
actual life, and they were expressed dog- 
matically, as Jesus had expressed them. 
But the motive behind the message was one 
of tenderness and solicitude; it was averse 
to the Calvinistic separation of the elect 
and the reprobate, and in its trenchant note 
there were a universality and a humanness 
_ which caused men and women to rejoice 
over their escape from sin, and conse- 
quent freedom. We can agree that Mr. 
Owen’s beliefs were definite, that they were 
actuated by the sincerest and purest desires, 
that they arose from a superior spiritual 
experience, and that they made others nobly 
happy. In proclaiming them he was 
‘equipped, as we have said, by a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible, and any 
preacher who has that knowledge is an 
educated man for his particular task. 
Further, he exemplified what he taught. 
His life agreed with his lips, and this gave 
him additional virtue. The fitness of a 
creed must be judged by the conduct it 
can educe, by the emergencies it can con- 
trol, by the moral freedom it can impart. 
Thus judged, men of his stamp were 
largely successful; the feeblest among them 
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brought back the spoils of battle. They 
wielded that sword of the Spirit which 
lends distinction to the hand that clasps 
it. Nor should we forget that their utter- 
ance had a facility for reaching and 
affecting men who viewed things as the 
preacher viewed them. The hopes and 
fears of multitudes crystallized around the 
cardinal truths we have named. Have we 
done with them? Are they a coinage which 
criticism has clipped below their standard 
value? We think not, and those who have 
imagined otherwise will have to return and 
examine them once more. The pressure of 
necessity will expedite that return, and it 
will thrust aside an znemic theology which 
has failed to control society for the kingdom 
of heaven. Demoralized cities, depopulated 
churches, the rule of mammon, sex worship 
and lawlessness challenge the Church of God 
as they have challenged her for twenty cen- 
turies. Her answer is one of judgment and 
of mercy. It has been dictated by the words — 
of her Risen Head, from whom she de- 
rives the authority to enforce it. His — 
chosen remnant has voiced it in succeeding 
ages, and evangelists like William Owen 
have helped to engirdle the earth with its 
terms. It announces a full and complete 
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spiritual restoration to all who truly and 
earnestly repent of their sins, and who by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ obtain divine 
forgiveness and all other benefits of his 
passion. 

Beyond external social remedies the 
world is languishing for this adequate 
cleansing and rededication of its inmost 
moral and spiritual nature. Its life must 
be purified at the sources by the working, 
not of selfishness or of irreligion, but of har- 
monious love and obedience toward God and 
good will toward men. Law, philanthropy, 
and political reform have had long trial, 
wide spheres of action, and large results 
in many directions. But these only serve 
to show the things they cannot accomplish, 
and supremely that inner change of the 
spirit of man out of whose transforma- 
tions Christian character and conduct in- 
variably arise. Any crusade of lasting 
benefit will have to observe these facts and 
be governed by them. The historical move- 
ments of the Church which have acceler- 
ated our Godward tendencies and baffled 
moral recession, betrayal, and decay, have 
begun with the Gospel of Christ. For 
us, as for those of the former periods, it 
will pull down the walled places of proud 
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and vaunted wickedness. It will end the 
non-social lust for gain at any hazard. It 
will look upon humanity, even in ruins, as 
God’s possession. It will hear and express 
the cry of his offspring for the Father. It 
will return to the Cross for its sacrificial 
example and life, and what men have 
known and felt about God and Christ will 
_be told in terms which correspond with its 
constituencies, their needs and understand- 
ing. 

What is this, however, but the rechar- 
tered gospel William Owen believed and 
practiced? Precisely that and no less—the 
differences being unimportant, the funda- 
mentals as they have always existed. He 
did in Old Park single-handed by its means 
what we propose to do everywhere in force. 
The lost were recovered and brought into 
the Church, crime was diminished, educa- 
tion stimulated, and politics purified; and 
these were the subordinate aims of the 
one purpose to spread scriptural holiness 
throughout the land. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PERSONAL PREFERENCES AND TRAITS 


Religion is the attitude of reverence in which 
noble-minded people instinctively place themselves 
toward the unknown Power which made man 
and his dwelling-place. It is the natural accom- 
paniment of their lives, the sanctification of their 
actions and their acquirements. It is what gives 
’ to man, in the midst of the rest of creation, his 
special elevation and dignity—James Anthony 
Froude, History of England, vol. xii, p. 535. 


MeEtHopisM without music is but half 
complete; she taught her sons and daugh- 
ters to sing, and Mr. Owen was fortunate 
in that he knew and could raise the familiar 
tunes which had been wedded to what he 
invariably called “the hymns.” He was 
disconsolate enough when his voice no 
longer served him for this end, and he 
covered his deficiency by prevailing on the 
younger members of his classes and of the 
congregations to pour forth sacred song in 
social worship. He never tired of exalting 
the merits of the Psalter, with its surpass- 
ing thoughts of God and of man, worthier 
and higher than any modern culture can 
produce. These were a source of the purest 
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joy, and, like Richard William Church, he 
turned to its ancient lyrics as one who 
passed from the surrounding confusion 
into the presence of the mountains and the 
waters and the midnight stars. Its beauti- 
ful and majestic poetry cleared up his per- 
plexities, its melodies expressed every phase 
of emotion, it ranged from triumphant 
pzans to the sad minor key. He was liable 
to these moods himself, and when he saw 
them reflected on such a scale and in widely 
different tones which made one underlying 
anthem of faith and hope, he recognized 
their value for his own life, and how, 
through them, the Lord showed him which 
side to take. The Psalms’ quietness and con- 
fidence, their wrestlings in the night of sor- 
row, their ascriptions of praise to the High- 
est, their solace for the wounded spirit 
were his soul’s food and they kept him 
in times of trial, when driving storms 
broke upon his voyage to the haven of 
rest. His. devotions were based on intel- 
lectual conviction, and they were amplified 
by these truths of the heart. 

‘The strain of his intense nature was re- 
lieved by a considerable fund of quiet 
humor, a saving gift indeed, without whose 
help many a saint has become wearisome 
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and Pharisaical. He indulged life’s lighter 
side, and relished a good story nearly as 
much as a good sermon. Generally some- 
what austere, though not restricted, he 
would, at proper times and places, in- 
dulge the merry jest, and talk with an 
openness, a drollery, and a racy comment 
on men and things which made him a boon 
companion. These graceful yet guarded 
traits imparted geniality to his personality. 
His visitors felt that he wisely forgot his 
cares, and that the evils of an overween- 
ing self-consciousness were not allowed 
to preponderate. If a prayer or sermon 
suited his susceptibilities, he was apt to 
say so ina lively manner. Vocal approval 
in the sanctuary has diminished now, and 
doubtless it was often abused then. But 
the shout of a king in the camp was not 
without a thrill when he was present, and 
at the close of a moving period his voice 
was wont to be heard in a well-timed ac- 
clamation which captured preacher and 
people. He first listened to Luke H. Wise- 
man when that strong minister was at his 
best. The principal church of the district 
was crowded to the doors, and as the ser- 
mon ascended from strength to strength 
Mr. Owen could scarcely contain himself; 
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he declared later that he knew not whether 
he was in the body or out of it. At last, 
despite the importance and dignity of the 
occasion, he broke forth in irrepressible 
exclamation: “Praise be to God! ‘Wise’ by 
name, and ‘Wise’ by nature’; whereupon 
the answering assent of the aroused wor- 
shipers brought the service to its height. 
Nor did he confine these ejaculations to the 
greater lights of the pulpit; many a timid 
and struggling amateur had cause for 
thankfulness as he watched those moving 
lips audibly praying for him while he 
preached. 

In the long gloaming of an English sum- 
mer evening, or around the winter fire, 
he loved to gather a few confidants and 
tell of the giants of former days whose 
ripened faculties and gifts had entranced 
him, and whose speech was like a major 
strain of Beethoven’s symphonies. Richard 
Watson he did not hear, for death had 
already released that supreme man to higher 
tasks and nobler joys. Robert Newton’s 
serene union of many talents in consecrated 
and mellifluous oratory, Jabez Bunting’s 
massive simplicity, Theophilus Lessey’s 
discourses on the Priesthood of Christ, 
John Rattenbury’s searching appeal, Morley, 
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Punshon’s rhythmic sway and swing, Wil- 
liam Arthur’s tongue of fire, Samuel 
Coley’s apt illustrations, George T. Perks’s 
mosaic of Scriptures, Peter Mackenzie’s 
sterling worth and wit, Matthew Simpson’s 
burning quietness, John Lomas’s array of 
thought and perfectly modulated style, 
Alfred Barrett’s homilies on the Comforter, 
George Osborn’s pathos and lucidity—these 
were among his choicest reminiscences of 
the Methodist pulpit. He summoned the 
past from its recesses redolent with such 
fragrances, and lived in it and on it, as arc- 
tic explorers live on their cached provisions. 
But he did not rehearse it after a stilted 
fashion; its enthrallment contributed to his 
spiritual evolution. His conscience was 
natively strong and bore him back again 
from the height to the plain. An inborn 
sense of present duty and privilege had 
been vivified by the ethic of the gospel and 
the example of the fathers. His conduct 
in trying situations was an indisputable 
good, and masters and men alike had im- 
plicit faith in him. His experiences were a 
sealed book to them, but they felt that his 
action was dictated by an inexorable rule 
to whose behests he held himself more 
strictly than he did his fellow men. 
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Judged by his deeds, he was a living epistle, 
known and read of all, visibly bearing the 
tokens of unselfishness and sacrificial use- 
fulness. It was a current saying among his 
acquaintances that willful misdoing was 
well-nigh impossible to William Owen. 
Error and weakness were in him, since he 
was human, but they had no appointed 
room or purpose there. And if he detected 
in himself a Celtic impetuosity, his sorrow 
was sincere and remedial. Because of 
these things lawless and defiant men ac- 
cepted his warnings and paid him the 
tribute which the worst offenders yield to 
a virtuous soul. 

His generous gifts of money were lav- 
ished on the poor and the church. By 
dint of thrift he had accumulated a small 
competency, but he only increased to scat- 
ter abroad. This was so palpable that a 
relative left him and his wife a modest 
bequest in trust; had it been given him 
directly, he would have bestowed it on 
others. He went to those who needed him — 
most; with a bundle of tracts in one hand 
and a purse of assorted amounts in the 
other, he speedily made the lot of the be- 
reaved and poverty-stricken more endur-— 
able. Sanguine as he was, his charity was 
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not too hasty, for he knew human nature, 
and could deal wholesomely with the lazy 
and the shiftless, while innocent victims of 
their misdoing were singled out and aided. 
He discovered that he need have no anxiety 
about influence or strive for it. It followed 
after him when he did not beckon it. The 
afflicted ones watched for his coming, not 
alone for what he brought them, but more 
for what he was and meant to them. The 
extent of his benefactions cannot be told 
here; even now they are mentioned in 
unsuspected spots and by those with 
whom he was not known to have had any 
contact. 

The missionary organizations at home 
and abroad and the churches of his own 
and adjoining circuits were the objects 
on which he unstintedly bestowed him- 
self and his means. Naturally the Old 
Park Church came first, and he lived to see 
it well furnished and free from debt. 
This had been his dream from the first; 
when it was fulfilled and the goal of forty 
years well won, he called his friends to a 
celebration, and with tears of joy rendered 
an offering of praise to God: “Thou hast 
used me and my substance to build and 
complete this house for thy glory!” he 
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repeatedly averred, and the sympathetic 
circle echoed his words and rejoiced with 
him. 

“The Cause” and its necessities pressed 
him along the road of practical action. It 
was a highway bordered by idealities and 
visions; it led directly to further loyalty 
and plans for Methodism. Systematic 
benevolence was inculcated in Bible schools 
and churches; the stinginess of the lean- 
souled and the miserly withered before his 
fiery glance. The golden sovereign which 
he gave when a boy, and to which reference 
has been made in a previous chapter, was 
the herald of a series of concealed and open — 
benefactions which at times went to the 
bounds of prudence. Here his wife came ~ 
to his assistance, and their intercourse when 
she seemed to restrain his ardor was a 
naive and amusing spectacle, for she had — 
already made provision for the objects in 
which he was interested, and the sequel to 
their harmless debate was not infrequently — 
an increase upon what he originally pro- 
posed to do. She reverenced her husband, — 
she understood and shared his aims for the — 
building up of the waste places; and though, 
in the decorous English fashion, she con- 
cealed herself behind his public life, her — 
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timely support was felt in every step she 
took. 

In any generous devices they were con- 
firmed by the members of the family. 
Their daughter and her husband, together 
with the grandchildren, emulated such excel- 
lent parents. The former worshiped in 
later years at the original church home of 
Mr. Owen where a commodious Bible 
- School building has recently been erected 
free of debt, a result due in large measure 
to Mr. Owen’s son-in-law, the late Mr. 
Edwin Pitchford, and other members and 
former members of the school and society. 
The Methodists of Lawley Bank have been 
fortunate in men like Mr. Pitchford, Mr. 
Thomas Jones, and that guileless and faith- 
‘ful servant of God, Mr. John Wooding, of 
blessed memory. They referred to Mr. 
Owen as their spiritual director, and paid 
him the deference his age and sanctity de- 
served. The writer grew up among them, 
and every thought of them is bathed in the 
light of grateful recollection. They have 
vanished from these earthly scenes, but a 
heavenly light covers what they were 
and what they did. That illumination is 
not confined to their habitation above, 
whose builder and maker is God; it streams 
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upon and fosters the growth of the kingdom 
here and now. The Sunday afternoon 
meeting at Lawley Bank, where John 
Wooding and his helpers gathered the 
miners and their wives; the flourishing 
Bible School, in which Mr. William Henry 
Jones and Mr. Enoch Hobbins are now 
the senior superintendents; and the class 
meetings, where those who knew and loved 
Mr. Owen imitate his faithfulness, are 
instances of the impetus such Christian liv- 
ing gave and such exemplary conduct sus- 
tained. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST PHASE 


Hark! a voice divides the sky,— 
Happy are the faithful dead! 
In the Lord who sweetly die, 
They from all their toils are freed; 
Them the Spirit hath declared 
Blest, unutterably blest; 
Jesus is their great reward, 
Jesus is their endless rest. 


Followed by their works, they go 
Where their Head hath gone before; 
Reconciled by grace below, 
Grace had opened mercy’s door; 
Justified through faith alone, 
Here they knew their sins forgiven, 
Here they laid their burden down, 
Hallowed, and made meet for heaven. 


Who can now lament the lot 
Of a saint in Christ deceased? 
Let the world, who know us not, 
Call us hopeless and unblest: 
When from flesh the spirit freed 
Hastens homeward to return, 
Mortals cry, “A man is dead!” 
Angels sing, “A child is born!” 
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Born into the world above, 

They our happy brother greet, 
Bear him to the throne of love, 

Place him at the Saviour’s feet; 
Jesus smiles, and says, “Well done, 

Good and faithful servant thou; 
Enter, and receive thy crown, 

Reign with me triumphant now!” 
—Hymn 828, The Methodist Hymn-Book. 


THE enthusiasm of these ideas continued 
to animate the final period of William 
Owen’s life. He had retired from active 
business, and the relief this afforded was 
expended on the local affairs of the house- 
hold of faith. Scarcely a day passed 
when he did not wend his way to his 
daughter’s residence, nor would he return 
till he had seen the children and fondly 
caressed them. Other children learned to 
look for his going and coming and cheery 
word of greeting. Even in the most saintly 
there are faculties which age develops, and 
affections which it more fully applies to 
the highest objects. Those who have long 
grown in piety anticipate the sinless per- 
fect rest beyond; their plant of promise 
already finds a peaceful shade which physi- 
cal infirmity cannot usurp. This was mark 
edly the case in the man before us: he be- 


came more winsome, more childlike, more 
’ 
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approachable, and the youthful hearts 
around him intuitively felt his sweetness 
and charm. : 

Failing health began to make its inroads 
upon his exuberant vigor, and in the autumn 
of 1896 it became painfully evident that he 
was no longer able to withstand the bodily 
distress which his fervent preaching in- 
curred. It meant more than can be set 
_down here for him to relinquish his min- 

istry. He had held it as a sacred trust from 
Christ Jesus, and that commission was 
renewed before every sermon by the assur- 
ance of the Divine Indwelling. Now it must 
be handed back to his Lord, with a sense 
of many shortcomings, and a lamentation 
that the success of the gospel had not 
been more apparent. 

Yet he had always tried to say just what 
he felt, what religion demanded, what faith 
taught, what the evangel promised, and 
without intention his preaching was truly 
‘eloquent. So he came to the final service, 

where his aged form and tender words 
filled the church with praise. The audience 
knew him, and he knew them; they entered 
into the emotion which charged his move- 
ments, and shared his knowledge that 
while he was reluctant to relinquish his 
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sacred task, he was comforted by the re- 
flection that God had appointed its labors 
and blessed their consequences. With this 
consolation was mingled a great anxiety 
that he should be found at the last among 
those who had been divinely instructed 
rightly to direct the moral destinies of their 
hearers. He was delicately sensitive to 
everything which pertained to the ministry, 
its honor and its purposes. What he 
had to say that day was said in this 
temper and owned a fitness and a power 
which neither intellectual gifts nor human 
kindliness could bestow. He had passed 
his threescoré years and ten, the hand of 
Death was on him, and he used the last 
opportunity with the inspired arts of a mas- 
ter of evangelization. The sensibilities of 
a warm and affectionate intercourse were in 
' full play; he brought to bear upon the 
people the reality which his life had demon- 
strated—that the pure in heart shall see 
God and do see him. As the service drew 
to its close he urged it once again, until 
his plea culminated in the celestial baptism 
which fell on those present. None such 
can forget that bowed figure and those 
tremulous accents, and when in a fervent 
prayer he cast himself before the Cross 
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and asked that he might be enrolled 
among its redeemed bands and lisp its 
praises with his latest breath, great grace 
rested upon the company and salvation 
crowned the final toil. He arose, gave 
them his benediction, and quietly stepped 
from the pulpit. They watched him depart 
with reverent awe, and followed after, say- 
ing one to another, “Surely God was in this 
place!” A more unblemished record was 
‘seldom sealed in heaven for judgment; its 
results are still operative, and their fullness 
eternity alone will reveal. 

Yet if he was forbidden to preach, he had 
the class meeting to fall back upon, and 
there he could still stir up the slow of heart 
and edify believers. This he did till fur- 
ther decline forbade it, and his pastoral 
care necessarily ceased. He felt that in the 
class meeting were gathered the highest 
instincts of Methodism; faith and love, pas- 
sionate remorse for sin, self-abnegation 
and denial, yearning for the unseen and 
for sanctified living were its provisions for 
seekers after God. It was based upon these 
profound truths, and he protested that 
the Church would wrong herself, and do 
mankind a wrong, if such an institution 
were allowed to dwindle. As a leader 
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he had been divinely favored, influenced, 
guided, protected—an undershepherd pos- 
sessed of the requisite qualities and elevat- 
ing them to the demands made upon them. — 
But he saw when he retired the portents 
of impending change, the meaning of 
which was somewhat hidden from him. 
The paths once trod by the victorious were 
now neglected, old things were disappear- 
ing, and it seemed to him that the life of 
Methodism was not benefited by the 
change. In that fabric of spiritual habit 
he had sheltered his own and other souls, 
and it had produced some of the finest 
specimens of Christian manhood. He did 
not allow this despondency to finally de- 
press his hopes. He held that, as the Wes- 
leys had been sent from above, so other men 
would arise from time to time whose mis- 
sion it would be to insist upon the main-— 
tenance of an order in which he found the | 
root of spiritual greatness and the guaran- 
tee of genuine religion. Something better, 
something which filled erstwhile forms with 
renewed life and compulsion, would eventu- 
ally arise, and convince men that their first 
business was really and truly to be men in 
Christ Jesus and through the great love he 
bore them. These thoughts occupied him 
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when he was laid aside and while he 
awaited the call to ministries above. They 
show that Mr. Owen was a moral expert 
and a spiritual seer. They were the pre- 
ludes and the interludes for other and even 
more gracious meditations. His sick-cham- 
' ber was the center whence he sent forth 
testimonies to the dying Christ, “whose 
arms to clasp him on the cross were 
stretched.” There he paused, as it were, 
between the present and the future, pre- 
paring to advance, yet glancing backward 
along the strange yet designed way by 
which his Redeemer had brought him to the 
close of mortal affairs. The gentle breezes 
from that other shore where he was soon to 
make his landing began to blow on him, 
and the love which had always kept him 
proved sufficient for the completion of the 
journey and the fulfillment of the task. 
He showed his interest in humanity, in 
gleeful children, in sober manhood, in the 
missionaries on the field, and in the state 
of those around who watched his descent 
to the river with subdued but heartfelt 
sorrow. The physicians who attended him 
spoke of his genuineness, and one special- 
ist was deeply touched by his desire for 
his soul’s welfare. While the famous doc- 
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tor examined him he exhorted the doctor 
to seek the Great Physician; nor did they 
part without the determination to meet 
again elsewhere. 

His nearest ones, and especially his wife 
and daughter, had frequently realized how 
intimate he had been with the Invisible. 
But even they were enlightened now con- 
cerning his affiance with his Maker and Re- 
deemer. He reiterated to them his coming 
immortality, of which he felt as confident as 
he did of his own existence. “My victory is 
won; I. see the new heaven and the new 
earth,’ was the frank communication of 
this conquering spirit. References were 
made to former companions in tribulation 
who now awaited him, to ministers who had 
guarded his genesis in the Christian life, 
to sermons which displayed the miracle of 
divine pardon, to hymns and scriptures 
which set forth the mercy that endureth for- 
ever, and these were interspersed with sup- 
plications for the work which remained to 
be done. He dwelt with lingering phrases 
on the infinitude and holiness of God, the 
incarnation of Christ, and the Spirit’s reve- 
lation of the Truth to men. The only con- 
cern, he urged, was to live and act and die 
for the glory of the Father. He did not 
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float down the river a single voyager, un- 
able to conjecture whither he was bound. 
On each bank stood those he knew, and 
while temporal things slowly faded away 
the shining strand he anticipated dawned 
upon his entranced sight. 

He came to his last earthly Sabbath, Oc- 
tober 25, 1896, which he greeted right 
early with a prayer for the Church univer- 
sal, that she may receive the loveliness 
purchased by Christ her Bridegroom. 
As the light broke into his chamber he 
saluted it with a hallowed cry of rapture 
for the greater light then breaking, and 
asked that he might be placed in a kneeling 
position to offer his morning sacrifice. “I 
am now ready to depart,’ he whispered, 
“and to no foreign clime, for heaven is 
here.” He lingered till the 28th, his mind 
clear, his vision keen. He saw the angelic 
ranks beyond, and over all the enthroned 
Saviour of whom he said, “I shall fall 
at his pierced feet and claim him for 
my own.” Once more he came _ back 
to earth; the final moment was one of 
intercession, yet not for himself, nor for 
his own, but for the church and the cause. 
“God Bless Old Park, Ketley Bank, Shifnal, 
, Ups ek cosper,-O--Lord, prosper |” 
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Then his prayers here were ended, his 
face lit up with a smile of answering 
beauty, and lo! he was not, for God had 
taken him. 

Such a life as this, to which we have done 
scanty justice, is one of the sacredly solemn 
possessions’ of Methodism and of. the 
Church of Christ at large. We have 
sketched it in merest outline, and much 
more could be added thereto if it were pos- 
sible to do so. But incomplete as it is, it is 
real, and it teaches its own lesson. No one 
thought of William Owen as less than a 
saint of God; no one conceived him other 
than a man of robust thought and tend- 
ency. He did not share the radical defect 
of sickliness which Italian art has so fre- 
quently associated with the devout. His 
circumstances lent little encouragement to 
a false and meretricious religion. He was 
cast in youth upon a cold and merciless 
world, where he must needs fight and pray. 
He heard the Word and -believed that eter- 
nal life was a present gift of God, and this 
life vibrated behind his doings. He was 
engaged from the first in a conflict which 
he considered a virile business. When he 
was converted the die was cast for him, — 
and he lived to long for the complete im- — 
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press of the Saviour upon his plastic spirit. 
The littleness of his knowledge humbled 
him, the grandeur of his calling raised him 
up. He had the trust and receptivity of 
the illuminated mind combined with the 
force and determination of the chosen and 

- elect sons of God. He felt that deliverance 
from sin was the crux of every spiritual 
condition, and he left behind him at each 
stage of his progress the shackles many 
others carry to the close. He was what he 
was because his faith, as Methodism im- 
parted it and he received it, became an 
embracive whole in all its promises and 
‘demands. He asked for no more than the 
grace to actualize its ideals. 

Dean Church says of Dante: “No one 
who could understand and do homage to 
greatness in man, ever drew the line so 
strongly between greatness and goodness, 
and so unhesitatingly placed the hero of 
this world only—placed him in all his mag- 
nificence, honored with no timid or dis- 
sembling reverence—at the distance of 
worlds below the lowest saint.’! This is 
not a reassuring assignment of the so- 
called leaders of mankind; it reverses too 
many human judgments; but it is what 


1R. W. Church, Dante, p. 189. 
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we should expect from one of the most per- 
fect minds in England, and Methodism, at 
any rate, has acquiesced in it. What, then, 
shall we do with men like William Owen, 
gathered to her lists from the obscure ranks 
of society? He was much given to prayer, 
and when on his knees became a great 
center of action. He pursued the highest 
attainable life; his decision to so do was 
vindicated by his character, and ratified 
by his deeds. The ripeness of his powers 
was dedicated to purity, piety, and self- 
devotion, Seven years before his decease 
the end came for John Henry Newman, 
prince of the Roman Church, powerful and 
subtle exponent of theology, the flower of 
Oxfordian scholarship, and the neglected 
glory of the communion to which he be- 
came a convert. He said that the test of 
any church to be a member of the body of 
Christ was in its ability to produce saints. 
William Owen is an answer for Method- 
ism’s standing and membership in that 
divine body. And though it may seem a 
far cry from the oratory of Birmingham 
to the cottage at Old Park, the sons of 
Wesley can bridge the distance. There this 
man wrought in silver and gold and precious 
stones for the sanctuary. His labors were 
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as abundant as his openings, his achieve- 
ments were as undefiled as those of men 
who, like Newman, were in lesser things 
superior. He spent his days in constant 
risk of instant death, his evenings in wor- 
ship and visitation of the destitute, his Sab- 
baths in a golden chain of ministries which 
bound him to the endless Sabbath he now 
enjoys. Comparison need not be length- 
ened. Let us, rather, submit ourselves to 
these influences, and, leaving the world’s 
distraction, find for ourselves the sentinel 
peace which surpasses every device and 
counsel of men. 

“Let your loins be girded about, and your 
light shining ; 

“And ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their Lord, when he will return 
from the wedding; that, when he cometh 
and knocketh, they may open unto him 
immediately. 

“Blessed are those servants, whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find watching: 
verily I say unto you, that he shall gird him- 
self, and make them to sit down to meat 
and will come forth and serve them. 

“And if he shall come in the second 
watch, or come in the third watch, and 
find them so, blessed are those servants.” 
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Here follows the prayer of the Moravian 
liturgy, and that of the Burial Office of the 
Anglican and Methodist Churches which 
was read at his graveside: 

“Keep us, O Lord, in everlasting fel- 
lowship with our brethren of the Church 
triumphant, and let us rest together in thy 
presence from our labors. Amen.” 

“Almighty God, with whom do live the 
spirits of those who depart hence in the 
Lord, and with whom the souls of the faith- 


ful, after they are delivered from the | 


burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity, 
we give thee hearty thanks for the good 
example of these, thy servants, who, havy- 
ing finished their course in life, do now 


rest from their labors. And we beseech — 


thee, that we, with all those who are 
departed in the true faith of thy holy name, 
may have our perfect consummation and 
bliss, both in body and soul, in thy eternal 
and everlasting glory, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 
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“Then said he, ‘I am going to my Father, 
and though with great difficulty I have got 
hither, yet now I do not repent me of 
all the troubles I have been at to arrive 
where I am. My sword I give to him 
that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage and 
my courage and skill to him that can get 
it. My marks and scars I carry with me to 
be a witness for me that I have fought his 
battles who shall now be my Redeemer.’ ” 
“When the day that he must go hence was 
come, many accompanied him to the river 
side, into which, as he went, he said, ‘O 
death! where is thy sting?’ And as he 
went down deeper he said, ‘O grave! where 
is thy victory? So he passed over and all 
the trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side.”—John Bunyan. 
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